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= VI. (New SERIES) SEPTEMBER 19, 1891 No. 148 


SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the ‘Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


THE GRESHAM 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 














Assets Exceed ; . £4,610,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . , , 800,000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed ; ‘ 9, 250, 000 
This Societ ) intending Assurers. s Tables are popular ard ¢asily understood. s Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FI FROM. ALL UNNECESSARY ‘RESTRICTIONS. The ened is strong, is well and fav mech ly known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjo 
‘THOM AS ¢ Ge ACKLAI AND, _F. ie is »_F. Ss Sey Ac tuary | and Manas rer, JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. — 




















Sir “CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says —An Excellent Food, sitnlenhily adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


R. M'DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 

















60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, i £,2,.000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ ; £601,670. 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS. 

Epwarp WEss, Esq., Chairman. 


J. D. ALexanper, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D Buxton, Esq. c.5. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FirzGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
GILBERT FARIE, Esq. THomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
For two years and upwards, 5 percent. per annum. 
One vear, : : ; : ; 4h oh ™ 
Six mor - notice, : : : 4 ae m 


Three months’ notice, . 
EORG E W t# L I AM 5 i HOMSON, Chie a rdiaanen. 
43 to 46 Seeiasbiaibian E ‘Sree T, Lonpon, E.C. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Major-General F. NeEpEAN SmitTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 

RopertT Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEORGE Deas, Esq.. wee 
The BANK org DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
rly, on SPECIAL TER ey cy be had on app! ication. 
CU R RE NT ACCOUN are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be AA ow from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOsITs., 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 








( 
Directors } 





CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, : : i : : . £2,000,000 © Oo 
Parip Up, . ; ; ; ; : ; 5 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE FunND, y $ 7 : ‘ : ; . 223,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CapPliTAL, ‘ : : , . 1,748,906 5§ © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBeErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LoMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4? 6 for Three and Four Years. 
5 ar for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DomMINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ; . ° - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . . : . : . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 16,848 


A. Ti. CAMPBELL, Esq. . Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DuKR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : : £505,000. 
Directors. 

Georce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GeorGE Topp CHIENE, Eszq., C. A. Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crasaig, Esq. * Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncrEIFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DUNLOP. 
A ccountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISA TION ‘DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Dgpenturgs, DEBENTURE. Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as T RUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADV. ANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 








The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well 
secured, which pay /arge rates of Jniterest; also extensive 
Landed, Timber, Phosphate, and Mineral Properties. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK 








—— 


ACADEMY. 





DINBURGH 





4 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV, 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH = ADE MY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY the th SEPTEMBER, at ioo'c! lock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory yee Is for the pur pr se of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY the ist Oc TOBER, at 
9 o'clock in the Upper SCHOOL, and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are particularily requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. Macpuerson, C A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the CLERK and 
TREASURER, at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Recror will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 28th and aoth 
September, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANrror at the Ac ademy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASUR! who will supply any additional information 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GIL Mou R, 5 Mary an. and by Mr, 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at these 
addresses during the last week of September. 





~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
we WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STE AMERS among the L AR e ST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Light lee, Hot and C }aths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
. . Head Offices 
(F. GREEN & CO., and ( cee 
Managers—> ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 0 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lintp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly ; BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ; : ‘ | BATAVIA, . ‘ a 
COLOMBO, . ; ms BRISBANE, . ; 9s 
RANGOON, . : Bo ROCKHAMPTON, me 
KURRACHEE, v ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Pa assengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every opt) fora Tropical b> ge. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SE WELL & Co., Albert Si juare, Manchester, 51 Fall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street. Londor 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Under the ae sane patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 





the‘leading Nobility 1 Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magr if ent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and Fr rench; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm : supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


_ AND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and he Ithy I ycality. Artesian 
Well W: ater. Electric light thre ug ut. M nderate Tariff. 
Table d'Héte 6 to 8 30. Music Anglo-Saxon Band. 


Under the Management of WAL TER GOSDEN 


OXFORD. BO 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


_ GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 
on a Gs, LANCS. 


Ph an—DrR. # SON. 
ane Paysician—DR ANDER re) 
a Lady Man iger—MiIss KNOWLES. 


Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
® Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Bal Ornamental Grounds. 

3 Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 














Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 
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THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 
Only Authorised English Translation. 


This Day is Published. 


My Water-Cure. As Tested through 


more than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the 
Preservation of Health. By Sepasti1AN Knetpp, Parish Priest of Worishofen 
(Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the 


Thirtieth German Edition by ‘A. pe F.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘The extraordinary success which has undeniably attended the pastor's treatment 
of diseases, and has made his name a household word ——_ mut Germany and 
Austria, is enough to claim fi or his book serious attention. . The book is one that 
will be res id with i interest and pleasure, whether it produce conviction or not. It is 
written ina a -asantly frank and naive style. “Scotsman. 


‘Father Kneipp, whose name and labours have long been known, has carried the 
water cure to great perfection. Everything about his method is original. . . . Some 
of his cures are extraordinary.’ Daily News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to 
announce that he will publish on 
SEPTEMBER 28d. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


A Romance. 


By HALL CAIN E, 
Author of ‘The Deemster,’ ‘The Bondman,’ etc. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THIS is quite a diffe ‘ fy m the so-calle 1 French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulte { with “chic ry and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
desc ription of be rries, freshly roasted b vy ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of streng thandd leligh htful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, Is. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN S8T., EDINBURGH. 


R:. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTEs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, c¢ ymprisit ig Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chir ming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 








LUMS.—CHOICE FRUIT FOR PRESERVING, BOTTLING, 

or DESSERT. Egg Plums, Fresh Gathered, 35 Ibs. for 5s.; 70 Ibs., gs. 
Victoria or Prune Damsons, 35 lbs., 78.3 70 lbs., 138. Greengages, 35 lb., 9.3; 70 ibs.. 
17s., package included ar id sent carriage paid. Green Walnuts for Pickling, 5S. per 
Thousand, carriage paid.—W. M. Duxesury, Mill House, Lockerbie. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 








Grand Diploma of ene, diner a. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, l 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Hemstitched : 





Children’s bordered .. 1 3) Ss \ N 
Ladies’ .. = ~- 2/2} | Ladies’ .. ee oa faftr} 3 
Gents’ .. « 3) 3) 6, Gents’ .. aes as tx 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards 7 2/113 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each, 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to he Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 





PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH wre ap eepett pba or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by tl and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ ‘ped als. 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and « — vgs furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 800 guineas. 


OWLAND'S 
> ODONTO. 


OY A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
\ NON-CRITTY TOOTH 


\ 


POWDER. 


=O: NILO: ncseane THE 


NA hdd oe at ey TEETH, PREVENTS 


oo DEN TIFRICE for] P} DECAY, AND GIVES 


\ DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
Vi >, jes 
\ tet renee [ GRANCE TO THE 


ra SU BREATH. 
BL STAND oS; = ay ; Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
>. . of 20 Hatton Garden, 
; ae London. 
: EX ROWLAND & SON S)** oe ee 
ea -2O3HATTON CARDEN. Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 









apie et hiranepe capac site cape 


alrnemiamennem 
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Selections from Cassell & Company’s 


NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 

QUEEN SUMMER; or, the ntl of the Lily and the Rose. 
Penned and Portrayed i WaLrTer CRANE. Containing 40 pages of Designs 
by WALTER CRANE, printed in Colour, 6s. 

N.B.—A LarGE-Parer Epition (limited to 250 numbered Copies) has been pro- 

«- duced, and published at One Guinea, net. Applications for Copies will be 
registered in the order received. 

COMPLETION OF ‘THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN.’ 

THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. With a Series 
4 Magnificent Illustrations from Original Designs. Complete in Two Vols., 

4, 45- 
WATERLOO LETTERS. A Selection from Original and 


hitherto Unpub lished Letters bearing on the operations of the 16th, 17th, and 

18th of June 1815, by Officers who served in the Campaign. Edited, with 
Rastensery Notes, by Major-General H. T. S1pokNe, late Colonel R.E. 
With numerous Plans of the Battlefield. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
LETTERS OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated from 


the French by Mary J. SERRANO. 7s. 6d. 


WATTS PHILLIPS, Artist and Playwright. by Miss EF. 
Watts Pui tips. With 32 Plates. tos. 6d. 

CASSELL’S NEW FINE-ART EDITION OF 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With upwards of 100 Original Illustra- 
tions by WALTER PaGET. 7s. 6d. 

‘THE MAGAZINE OF ART.’ Volume for 1891. With 12 
Etchings and Photogravures, and Hundreds of beautiful Wood Engravings. 
Price 16s. 

‘RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN.’ Vol. I. THE Roya 
River: The Thames from Source to Sea. With Several Hundred Original 
Illustrations. Popular Edition. ros. 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 


Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women ot the day, from P hotogr: aphs 
by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical 
Sketches. Second Series. 15s. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By Prof. Henry Mortey, LL.D. 
Vol. VIIIL—FROM SURREY TO SPENSER. 5s 

THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE. With Several Hundred 


Original Illustrations. Complete in 3 vols., 27s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. by 


Henry Fritu. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 


FATHER STAFFORD. By ANTHONY Hope. 5s. 


ELIZABETH GILBERT AND HER WORK FOR THE 
BLIND. By Frances MarTIN. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. J. G. WOOD. by his Son, the 


Rev. THEODORE Woop. Cheap Edition. 5s. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE OF GENERAL INFOR. 
MATION. Fully Illustrated. Vol. I. 5s. 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. With Six 
Coloured Maps and Plates in each Volume. Vols. V. and VI. 5s. each. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Consisting of Works by the best English, American, and Continental Authors, 
published at a UnirorM Price of 7s. 6d. net, instead of in the usual form. The 
first Volumes issued in this Series will be :— 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Sraniey J, 


Weyman, Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ 
THE FAITH DOCTOR. By Epwarp EccLEston. 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Maurus Joxal, Author of 


‘Timar’s Two Worlds.’ 
* Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced. 


THE ‘SHORT=STORY’ LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories which is so striking a feature in the public 
taste of to-day has induced Messrs. Cassell & Company to issue a Series of Original 
Works by Popular English and American Authors. The first books of this Series 
will be :— 


OTTO THE KNIGHT, Etc. By Ocrave THANET. 55s. 
FOURTEEN TO ONE, Etc. By ELizaBeTH STUART PHELPs. 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A Series of Stories. By 


FRANK R. StockTon, Q, and other Writers. 5s. 
FELICIA. By Fanny N. D. MurRFREE. ‘55. 
NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. ByQ. ‘55. 
THE POET’S AUDIENCE, and DELILAH. By Ciara 


SAVILE CLARKE. 55. 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 


TREASURE ISLAND’ SERIES. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Riper Haccarp. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


‘KIDNAPPED.’ By Rozert Louis STEVENSON. _ Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With 


25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. By Q. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. By Roser Louis 


STEVENSON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACK ARROW: A Tale of the Two Roses. By 
Rosgrt Louis STEVENSON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Copy of Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’S Catalogue 
of New and Forthcoming Volumes for the SEASON 
1891-92 will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 




















FROM WALTER SCOTT'S LIST, 


IBSEN’S FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS 
COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Uniform and Authoritative English Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. per volume. 
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NOTES 


Ix pursuance of the determination to maintain the 
self-government of Manipur, the Indian Government has 
selected a ruler in the person of a child of five. The 
choice seems a statesmanlike solution of a sufficiently com- 
plicated problem, whereof the imbecility and turbulence of 
the adult members of the dynasty is the cause. Under 
the present dispensation, the country, administered by a 
British Resident, will have ample opportunity for recovery 
from its recent disorders, and Chura Chand will receive a 
political education which should effectually prevent their 
recurrence. Nevertheless care must be taken that his 
emancipation from leading-strings be not too abrupt: 
since the Oriental heir is addicted—with the gilded youth 
of Western fiction and fact—to squandering and mis- 
managing his patrimony. Further, the superiority of the 
paramount Power has been judiciously confirmed by the 
imposition of a tribute, while the docking of the title of 
Maharajah will keep the late rebellion in perpetual and 
salutary remembrance. As for the larger question, the 
pros and cons of annexation, Lord Lansdowne has decided 
that the necessity of driving railways and roads through 
Manipur to Upper Burmah with all possible speed, is of 
less importance than the apprehension which the aboli- 
tion of a Native State would have aroused throughout the 
Empire. On the whole there is wisdom in the decision: 
more especially as our forbearance in the parallel case of 


Baroda has now become ancient history. 





Ir is probable that before the winter is over more will 
be heard of China than of the Dardanelles, for in China 
all things move together for war. Yet another missionary 
has been assassinated by soldiers, at the order of a secret 
society. That the riots are dictated by mere hostility to 
Europeans and their institutiona is proved by the destruc- 
tion of telegraph lines at Lungchow in Hunan, and by the 
fact that the most influential person in China, Li Hung 
Chang, warned the German Bishop of Shantung to mode- 
rate his demands, since he foresaw that the Wusuch and 
Hankow riots were but presages of storm. Precisely the 
same argument was used to the French Minister by the 
Empress-Mother ten years ago; and when he ‘climbed 
down,’ the riots ceased. Sir John Walsham, however, has 
decided, or has been instructed, to take the matter fight- 
ing; his inquiries into the perfunctory punishment of the 
ringleaders at Wusuch have been answered in a fashion 
that is little short of insolent, since Sir John was backed 
by the European Ministers ; and, the reply to the French 
Minister's note being in the same tone, a combined naval 
‘demonstration’ on the northern coast is now threat- 
ened. To avert this the Tsung-li-Yamu has sent out new 
instructions tending to the security of foreigners, but it is 
to be hoped that the Diplomatic Body has had enough of 


such temporising. 
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MeanwuiLe Prince Henri d’Orléans has addressed to 
le Soleil a letter which proves that the art of statesman- 
ship is not yet entirely lost to the family. True, he is a 
pronounced Anglophobe, and hints that the Emperor is 
supported in his anti-European measures by Englishmen 
who would willingly exclude French and German compe 
tition. But he argues the question upon considerations 
that may well guide our own reflections. ‘Is the Chinese 
a civilised nation?’ he asks. If so, then treaties and 
agreements must be fulfilled at whatever cost. If it 
be barbarian, but one method is open: the method of 
gun and bayonet. The truth lies between the two. The 
Chinese mob is not civilised, but it must be restrained. 
If possible, the Government is to be assisted in this work ; 
but if all effort prove unavailing, the Government must 
be held responsible for its subjects. As, doubtless, it 
will be. 





Ir is to be regretted that the Langevin matter, which 
will now be fought out in the Houses of Parliament, 
has not ended in a unanimous verdict ; but the Liberal 
members of the committee had disgraced themselves 
by malignity and unfairness in the judicial office, and 
nothing else could reasonably be expected. The majority, 
including Mr. Chapleau’s nominees, acquits Sir Hector of 
criminal knowledge of the departmental irregularities, of 
dishonesty, and of favouritism. The minority is also care- 
ful to hold him guiltless on the most serious allegation 
—that he had accepted a bribe of ten thousand dollars. 
But it considers that the contractors who subscribed to his 
newspaper held a controlling influence over him: which 
matter is thereupon like to be the chief battle-ground in 
the coming debate. It is as well to remember that, while 
something similar is true of every Canadian politician, the 
Liberals have a very small basis for their opinion. Mr, 
M‘Greevy is, of course, found guilty. 

Tue Senate has adopted the report of the committee 
on the Chaleur Bay Railway scandal, which finds Mr. 
Mercier and his associate Pacaud guilty of having mis- 
appropriated the subsidy. A desperate attempt is being 
made by Mercier to avoid the consequences. Mr. Angers, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, has asked Mercier for some 
attempt at explanation ; and proposed that a commission 
of judges should estimate his exact culpability. Mercier 
declines to explain, and the Quebec Ministry is divided 
on the subject. One member of the Cabinet would re- 
sign, but Mercier will not accept his resignation. Three 
others support the Lieutenant-Governor : four, including 
Mercier, oppose him. Mr. Angers has referred the whole 
matter to Mr. Stanley, who will ask Parliament to decide 
upon it. In full House Mr. Mills (of the Langevin Com- 
mittee) charged the Dominion Ministers of Finance with 
emulating Mercier’s feats in regard to the West Indian 
mail subsidies, but he was met with a choice of a special 
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commission or of a libel action. Mr. Chapleau’s miscon- 
duct seems to consist in indicating to contractors the poli- 
tical associations he deemed most worthy of subscriptions. 
The Premier's ,bill, which proposes prompt and heavy 
punishment for all acts of corruption, has passed the 
Senate : and may be the beginning of better things. 





Tue New York State Republican Convention has fol- 
lowed the lead of Pennsylvania. After congratulating 
President Harrison on the brilliant results of Mr. Blaine’s 
Administration, ‘which had raised the American name to 
the highest position ever attained among the nations of 
the globe,’ it submitted to an informal poll for the Presi- 
dential elections. Of seven hundred and seventy dele- 
gates, six hundred and thirty-nine promised to support 
‘the Continental Liar,’ and only sixteen were in favour of 
the present tenant. Yet Mr. Harrison may make a good 
fight; for he, and not Mr. Blaine, is the author of the very 
firm declaration against the free coinage of silver, which, 
thanks to the inept action of the Democratic leaders, will 
be the ‘front plank’ in the Republican‘ platform.’ In- 
stead of stealing from Mr. M‘Kinley, the Cleveland party 
has elected to adopt its most unstatesmanlike craze from 
the Farmers’ Alliance. Senator Sherman has already 
converted most of the farmers to the only possible view 
of a simple problem in economics ; and unless the Demo- 
crats disavow ‘ free silver’ they will ‘ get left.’ Mr. Blaine 
has not added to his popularity with the Irish by treating 
©’ Donovan Rossa as he deserves, and declining to secure 
him against arrest should he visit Ireland. 





Bacmacepa has not died in his last ditch. He has not 
made a romantic flight across the Andes to freedom and 
the wealth he so prudently sent out of the country on 
board a British war-sloop before the breaking of the storm. 
He has not even been knifed by a muleteer, whom he 
tried to coerce with his whip into more rapid retreat 
from the avengers of blood. The ill-fate that has pursued 
him has deprived the ex-Dictator even of a picturesque 
escape. After hiding in Valparaiso, he got clear away 
on board Admiral Brown’s flagship, the San Francisco. 
To reach that refuge he had to disguise himself as an 
American sailor, and to play the drunkard. This he did 
so well that he disarmed the suspicions of the agents of 
the Junta ; and his last roll landed him prone in the boat 
that was awaiting him. Mr. Patrick Egan and his doings 
caused American agents and their policy to stink in 
Chilian nostrils. The fight of Balmaceda in an American 
war-ship is not like to strengthen American influence. 





Germany has had again to taste that cup of African 
disaster with which ourselves were so familiar when the 
Empire was blessed with a ruling Gladstone. An expe- 
dition under Lieutenant Zalewski has been cut to pieces 
by the Wahehe tribe, while endeavouring to open up the 
country beyond Mpwapwa. Three hundred black troops 
and nine white officers are reported to have been slain, 
and among the booty are two Krupp and two Maxim guns 
and a large quantity of ammunition. With these spoils, 
the agents of German, and possibly also of British, colo- 
nisation in East Africa, may yet make sorry acquaintance. 
The Germans are finding that it is ill-reaping where Peters 
and his kind have sown. The Wahehe will have to be 
punished ; but the experience of Zalewski’s party is more 
likely to damp than to rekindle the waning enthusiasm of 
Berlin and Hamburg for African conquests. 





Mr. Arnotp Wuite has returned from his mission with- 
out seeing the Tsar. His object was not to seek a reversal 
of the decrees, but to urge that they should be carried out 
in a milder manner. He intends, however, to go to St. 






[September 19, 189] 


Petersburg again. Baron Hirsch has pressed upon the 
Russian Government the advisability of extending the time 
of Jewish emigration or expulsion : that the exiles may set 
their affairs in order, and leave ‘with some little effects.’ 
A large part of their assets consists in moneys due: which 
explains why the harshest measures have the approval of 
the populace. The managers of the Hirsch Fund have 
already established their first colony. It is called Wood. 
bine, and is situated in Cape May county, New Jersey, 
Market gardening is to be the, staple industry, and fruit. 
preserving, boot, glass, and clothing manufactures are also 
to be attempted. The Jew has not hitherto shown himself 
much of a worker with his hands. Poor, he has rather 
huckstered than gardened, so that the experiment will be 
interesting for several reasons. They are eager to learn, 
The chief danger is that this first winter the colony will 
of necessity be overcrowded. Hence the importance of 
the Russian mission. 


Tue week has been marked by two great elemental 
disasters. The Republic of San Salvador has been devas- 
tated by one of those earthquakes which are peculiar to 
South America. For some days there were signs of such 
a convulsion. When it came, it took the form of. re- 
peated and violent ‘vertical and oscillatory ’ movements 
The shock lasted but some twenty seconds, but many 
people lost their lives, several towns were destroyed, the 
air for many miles was filled with dust which made vision 
and breathing well-nigh impossible. The damage to all 
kinds of property was enormous. — Also, certain districts 
in Spain have been visited by floods, and a large part 
of the town of Consuerga is laid waste. In one of the 
churches the water rose to eighteen feet. The calamity 
came so suddenly that many were drowned in_ their 
rooms ; others had just time to escape to the roofs, whence 
they were taken offin boats. The loss of property is over 
a million, and the loss of life is many hundreds. The rice 
crop in Valencia has also been completely destroyed. 


Tue last meetings of the Trades’-Union Congress at 
Newcastle were devoid of interest. The election of a 
Parliamentary Committee was not so conclusive a victory 
for the Eight Hours faction as had been anticipated : 
probably owing to the indiscretion of Mr. Keir Hardie and 
Mr. king, whose action in printing a ticket, after the 
American fashion, caused a scene, in the course of which 
the President (who admitted that it would be ‘nice’ to 
expel them) contemptuously saved them from expulsion. 
tesolutions were passed in favour of the formation of a 
Labour Party in the Commons—with payment of members 
as a corollary 





and in favour of such extension of the 
Factory Acts as would bring laundries and domestic work- 
shops under State supervision; a proposal in favour of 
State Boards of Arbitration was rejected. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that any of these subjects was thoroughly 
considered ; though some people may like to know that a 
number of mechanics hold certain views, and find amuse- 
ment in voting about them. 

Tue evidence tendered before the Select Committee on 
railway servants and their hours of labour has been printed. 
Much more is to be learned, but the few hundred pages 
contain some very significant statements. ‘Those of the 
companies’ servants who have to travel are unanimous in 
their opposition to an Eight Hours day, and the tables 
issued with the report show that the hours they have to 
work were frequently and fearlessly exaggerated at the 
time of the Scottish strike. About ninety per cent. of the 
Great Eastern drivers and firemen are against State inter- 
ference, and express their satisfaction with things as they 
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are. Here, then, is yet another proof that the Eight Hours 
agitation is supported chiefly by unskilled labourers and 





by theorists. 


A popy of Disestablishers, calling itself the Welsh 
National Council, but associated with a Liberal Federation 
and meeting under the presidency of an English Noncon- 
formist, has set to devising methods by which farmers 
may dodge the tithe, and the lower orders be induced to 
help in the ‘tithe-war.’ As one speaker remarked, the 
meeting was agreed upon the principle of Disestablish- 
ment. Therefore there is little to record of its doings, 
save that Sir Henry H. Vivian, M.P., roundly advocated ob- 
struction, with the support of the Irish party ; another 
gentleman compared the Welsh to the slaves in the 
Southern States ; a third apostrophised Mr. Gladstone to 
‘Do again for Wales, O political father, what thou hast 
done for Ireland!’ It is not likely that the political 
father will do anything so silly. Meanwhile, the secre- 
taries of a Welsh Church Defence Society have proved 
that the chief object of the meeting was to gain subscrip- 
tions in aid of those who refuse to pay tithe. By the new 
Act no arrears can be levied after the lapse of two years ; 
and the ‘ National Council’ sees in this provision a means 
of ‘defending the farmers in their resistance to law.’ 


AccorpinG to the thirty-third annual report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy for Scotland, in one year there has 
been an increase of 242 in the number of registered 
lunatics in public establishments, and of 40. in those 
accommodated in private houses. If you look back a 
few years the increase is startling. In 1858 the total was 
5824: now it is 12,5905. The growth of population does 
little to account for this, for while the population has 
gained 37 the insane have gained 116. It has often been 
said that we shut up people who would once have been 
allowed to wander about: the Daft Jamie of some little 
village or the Madge Wildfire of a great romance. But this 
searce accounts for the increase of recent times. We are 
not more particular than we were ten years ago, but we 
make greater demands on the general brain. The educa- 
tional pressure is ever stronger, competitive examinations 
wax more frequent and even harder, and as the pace in- 
creases it is only natural that more and more stragglers 
should fall out of the ranks. 


Tue sentence of seven years’ penal servitude, on the 
sorter who stole letters with sums of the aggregate value 
of £20,000, does not err on the side ef severity. Every man 
who fingers postal missives is in a position of trust, and this 
case shows that the trust can be abused for years with 
little danger of discovery. If the criminal had stopped 
a little while ago, he might have retired on his gains. 
Theits by Post Office officials are alarmingly frequent. 
No session at the Old Bailey but sees a number of em- 
ployees on trial. And there is no excuse for them, be- 
cause a man in this department of the Government service 
is better off than the average of men in the same rank. 
On every ground, then, such offences call for the heaviest 
sentence within the capacity of the judge. Again, Bruce 
and Primmer were let off very easily with six months 
a-piece for smashing Mr. Benson’s window. They had not 
even the excuse of drunkenness, and they do not seem to 
be so mad as to stand in need of permanent detention. 
They put forward a plea of destitution, which was irrele- 
vant, and to this extent untrue: Bruce had sixteen  shil- 
lings when he was arrested. He wished to call the atten- 
tion of Society to those that are out of work, and it would 
have been better if Society had insisted on being attentive 
to him for a longer period than six months. 
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‘IT IS ONLY A LITTLE ONE, MUM!’ 


E publish further a defence, not of Mr. Balfour 
nor yet of his bill, which like Becky Sharp's 
concert is in nubibus, but of the ‘principle of the 
scheme’ of Irish Local Government to which it is now 
understood that the Cabinet stands committed, sent 
us by Mr. 'T. W. Russell. As he there speaks for him- 
self, we shall not deal with the substance of his letter 
further than is necessary to answer the arguments set 
forth in it. Before doing this, however, there is a 
preliminary observation we desire to make on Mr. 
Russell's second sentence. Mr. Russell regrets The 
National Observer's strong line ‘ against the concession 
of Local Government to Ireland, ‘because Mr. Bal- 
four’s task next session will be hard in actual work and 
doubtful as to the result... In these words there lurks 
the pestilent heresy that it is the duty of a journalist 
to support the backers of his party whether they are 
carrying out its principles or not; to support them, 
even when they are doing the work of the other side, 
because they are they, and if they go out the other 
side will come in. This is not the view of T'he National 
Observer. We have supported Mr. Balfour not for his 
beaux yeux, but because we thought he was going right 
in Ireland. If Mr. Balfour go wrong, as we believe 
he will if this fatal scheme be persevered with, then 
we shall do our utmost to make the work harder, and 
the result more doubtful. 

Now for Mr. Russell's defence of ‘the principle of the 
scheme. It is very satisfactory to deal with: partly 
because it is easy to answer, and partly because Mr. 
Russell, with a simplicity as honest as Mr. Balfour's own 
frankness, has made concessions materially useful to 
ourselves and absolutely ruinous to his own position. 
In the first place, then, Mr. Russell gives his idea of what 
a tolerable Local Government Bill for Ireland would 
be, and next justifies it by the traditional excuse, ‘ Please, 
gentlemen, it is only a little one’! What, he asks, is 
involved in the proposal? The Local Government 
bodies will not have the control of the Constabulary. 
‘They will not, should the English precedent be followed 
(we beg our readers to note the italics, which are 
ours) administer the Poor Law; what remains for 
them to do?” Mr. Russell answers that there will 
be nothing for them to do, except to take over the 
‘fiscal work now transacted by the Grand Jury. Of 
this one-fourth is imperative—i.e. ‘regulated by Act 
of Parliament.’ The Local Bodies will deal with the 
balance, and Mr. Russell argues that such a very 
limited concession as this would be no proof that Mr. 
Balfour was conceding Home Rule. In reply, we 
have two remarks to proffer. The first is that Mr. 
Russell does not seem to understand what an awkward 
step he made when he wrote those words about the 
following of English precedent in the matter of the 
Poor Law administration. If English precedent be fol- 
lowed in this, why not in the case of the police? Mr. 
Russell knows very well that it cannot be followed 
in this respect because no such body as any conceiv- 
able Local Government Bill can set up in Ireland could 
be trusted with the control of the police for an hour. 
Nothing can be more true, but also nothing can be 
more ruinous to the ‘ principle of the scheme’ to which 
it is understood they (viz. Ministers) are committed. 
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They have committed themselves to a proposal to set 
up governing bodies which they dare not trust with 
real power. In the second place, we have to say to 
Mr. Russell—and our remarks go over his head to Mr. 
Balfour—that he is under a strong delusion if he be- 
lieve that such a bill as he has sketched will meet with 
that support from Mr. Tim Healy which has been asked 
in the House. It is a bill which will, so far as in it 
lies, give Irishmen the show of authority without the 
fact. It follows English precedent, or departs from 
it, exactly in proportion to the opportunity which the 
following or the departure affords for putting restric- 
tions on the Irishmen. To offer such a measure as this 
to ‘ patriot” members as a fulfilment of last session’s 
undertaking would indeed be to keep a promise to the 
ear and break it to the sense. So Mr. Healy and those 
about him will let Mr. Balfour know. 

But, as we said before, Mr. Russell makes conces- 
sions and personal assurances of his own so very useful 
to us that we have a stronger desire to thank him 
than to argue with him. It is something to find him 
agreeing with Mr. Balfour that jobbery will be the 
note of the county boards. It is much to find him 
going beyond Mr. Balfour in the philosophic hope that 
the blessed conditions of virtue will convert Irishmen 
after a time. Jobbery rights itself, says Mr. Russell : 
in New York they found that an impetus from the 
outside was not superfluous. It is more to hear 
Mr. Russell allow that ‘ politics will doubtless reign 
supreme, and attempts may even be made to convért 
those county boards into immature Home Rule Parlia- 
ments. This, too, will in due time right itself, says 
Mr. Russell, without condescending to reasons for the 
faith that isin him. For all this we are his debtors ; 
and also for his confession that the Grand Jury al- 
ready does in Ireland, and very well too, all the work 
he thinks can be safely trusted to the proposed new 
boards: which is but to say that at best they would be 
a useless and disturbing innovation. But by far the 
most valuable part of Mr. Russell's letter is the passage 
in which he gives Mr. Balfour a solemn warning of 
what will follow if there be ‘ any attempt to hand the 
control of county affairs to the swarming thousands of 
illiterates who pay no rates over the head of the 
intelligence that does contribute. The franchise 
must, in Mr. Russell's opinion—or so we gather—be 
regulated on the model of the Poor Law franchise, 
which has a property qualification, or be given only to 
those who pay the county cess, which would exclude 
two hundred thousand small holders altogether, and 
give the landlords, we presume, a cumulative vote 
where they pay part. Nothing can be more reason- 
able: on the supposition that all power in local ad- 
ministration in Ireland is to be confined to the class 
which already forms the Grand Juries. But can Mr. 
Russell—can any man in his senses—believe that a bill 
with such limitations—a bill which could be fairly re- 
presented as a trick to strengthen the hands of the 
English garrison while pretending to concede Local Go- 
vernment to Ireland—would be accepted by Nationalist 
member or English Separatist ? Can Mr. Russell—can 
any man in his senses—believe the Unionist majority 
could be trusted to force through an Irish Local Go- 
vernment Bill of any kind in face of a really strenuous 
opposition ? Either supposition is imbecile. Any bill 
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which is to pass at all must mollify the Irish members 
by giving them a sufficient instalment of what they 
want. If it do that, we have Mr. Russell’s assurance 
that it will be ardently opposed by Ulster. We have 
also our own hope that English Tories not a few will 
be found to follow the example set them by the Liberal 
Unionists in 1886. 





THE GUILE OF THE MUSCOVITE 

HERE are three great questions, said Lord Beacons- 
field, upon which it becomes every British states- 
man to have clear and precise ideas: our relations with 
the Austrian Empire, with the Russian Empire, and 
with the United States of America. The first question 
is settled ; the last can wait. But Russia is always 
with us, and with us she will remain until the day 
when our accounts are reckoned. Meanwhile, to ob- 
serve her makes life itself far from uninteresting. The 
Allies spent three hundred millions to secure the neu- 
trality of the Black Sea. By the Treaty of Paris its 
waters were formally and in perpetuity interdicted to 
the ships of war of all nations. Naturally this article 
(on account of which we broke off the Conference of 
Vienna and carried on the Crimean War for another 
year) was repudiated by Russia while our good Liberals 
were in power in 1871. ‘There still remained the neu- 
trality of the Straits—provided for by the London 
Convention. ‘To maintain this last safeguard was abso- 
lutely necessary. Even the ‘free navigation’ which 
was proposed in the Treaty of San Stefano would 
reduce the Sultan (it was seen) to a state of helpless 
vassalage. The idea that we should keep a fleet in the 
Euxine to counterbalance the fleet of Russia is, as Lord 
Palmerston once said, a mauvaise plaisanterie. But if 
free navigation were bad, a private arrangement between 
the Porte and the Czar, to the exclusion and to the 
detriment of other Powers, was worse. The bare hint 
of such an arrangement in 1878 took our ships to the 
Dardanelles. And now, after all exaggerations have 
been explained away, the private arrangement is a fact. 
Over which things it is useless to be hysterical. But, 

after all, they donnent furicusement a penser. 

The truth is (and no new truth neither) that your 
Russian is a persevering creature, and full of wiles. 
His Government commands the unnatural powers of 
civilised savagery. He isa modernised Asiaticism: a 
contradiction in terms, therefore; and less amusing 
than most. For two centuries he has pursued a policy 
of gradual aggression, which commands the respect of 
all logical persons, and makes us long to give him the 
thrashing he deserves. But of late it has been his 
practice only to move when a Liberal Government is in 
power, or seems likely to be in power, in England. 
Repressed during the last five years, his diplomacy has 
become, if anything, a trifle more tortuous than usual. 
Its ends are now mainly subjective. Constantinople is 
to be reached by terrorising the Sultan. And the 
Sultan has been terrified by Cronstadt and by the rising 
in Yemen. Of the lies which are incidental to the 
methods of Russia we have in general little to say. 
Wisdom, her ambassadors opine, is better than weapons 
of war: and they interpret wisdom as the commonest 
falsehood. But the fall of Lesbos can scarce have been 
without its effect. Our seamen landed for water or 
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exercise (as is the custom in the A¢gean) on a barren 
island off Mitylene. The Russian Consul, backed by 
his Greek and French colleagues, at once wired to Con- 
stantinople, to Berlin, to Paris, and to Cairo a tale of 
British perfidy. The story was not over-artistic. The 
date, for example, varied between Friday and Sunday : 
the fleet was now one gunboat strong and now—thir- 
teen ships of war. ‘The great Blowitz had his laugh at 
so stupefying a demonstration. But the bourses fell, 
nevertheless, in every capital in Europe ; Egypt was in 
a ferment, and it will be hard to convince Abdul 
Hamid that we did not intend to rob him of a wealthy 
island, of fifty thousand subjects, and of two fine har- 
bours, all within seventy miles of his narrow waters. 
The effect on his mind of the insurrection in Yemen is 
much more serious. Arabia is the Scotland of the Otto- 
man Empire. Its defection (which seems imminent) 
would be worse than that of ten Bulgarias: even as 
it is better to lose a limb than a vital organ. Now, the 
energies of the Russian Ambassador and of certain 
Gallic correspondents, with the witness of a foolish or 
malign German traveller, have convinced the Sultan 
that the rising was instigated by England. The insur- 
gents, he has been told, are supplied with machine-guns 
from India, with money from the British ‘Treasury. 
Nay, our cavalry at Aden, having ridden out one morn- 
ing on reconnaissance duty, returned (after a visit to a 
peaceful Arab village) without their carbines. All of 
which shows that Arabia is to go the way of Egypt. 
Now, the wise man, says Guicciardini, discovers the 
fears of his enemy, and models his policy in accordance 
therewith. The Euphrates, it is true, rises in Cyprus. 
The Assyrian Empire, doubtless, shall be revived, as an 
English pashalik. Our stuffs shall be sold in Bassorah 
and in Bagdad: and our northern barrier shall be 
the mountains of Armenia. The idea is at least worth 
a glance at the map. With a Turkey in Asia reor- 
ganised and strong; with the Russians driven back 
over the Caucasus and our gunboats on the Caspian, 
the only gate into the British pale would be the frontier 
between the Caspian and Herat. It is a frontier or- 
dained of God: and at present it is impiously wasted. 
The long projected Euphrates railway would make it 
easier to hold than our present position. We should 
threaten at every point, and outflank all possible attacks. 
The line of the Elbe, had not Augustus failed to seize 
it, would have saved Rome for ever from the barbarians. 
The line of Herat shall some day make India impreg- 
nable. But these things are on the knees of the gods ; 
and we have naught to do with them while Turkey is 
in Constantinople, where it is our interest to keep her. 
When she is turned out therefrom, not Mitylene nor 
Yemen itself shall satisfy us. It is just possible that 
Russia may contemplate war in the coming spring. 
Her contracts for ammunition and stores are dated for 
1892: not (it is said) without reference to the pos- 
sible results of a general election in England. Her 
army will be reorganised within the next few months, 
and mobilisation three parts completed. Vladivostock 
—which repulsed us during the Crimean War—is now 
more impregnable than ever. Famine at home is said 
to turn men’s thoughts abroad. Granaries are empty : 
but there is money now to fill them before the spring. 
The Paris loan, to gain which the Tsar listened 
with patience to the Marseillaise, has been negotiated. 
VOL. Vi. 
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Roumania is honeycombed with intrigue. Above all, 
as things stand, and will stand for a while, Constanti- 
nople is at the mercy of a coup-de-main. Nicholas 
planned one in 1853, with a mere handful of sixteen 
thousand men. The garrison of the city is under three 
thousand ; and the nearest army corps is at Adrianople. 
The armed transports of the Volunteer Fleet, which 
now have free entry, are pledged (it is true) to carry no 
more than conscripts for the East. But the strongest 
oaths are straw to the fire in the blood. Russian virtue 
is not proof against much temptation. It were well, 
at all events, to prepare ourselves. For the moment, 
the stars in their courses are fighting against us, and 
close-lipped Patience is our only friend. The country, 
moreover, has absolute confidence in Lord Salisbury’s 
courage and discretion. But it is comforting, all the 
same, to know that Admiral Tryon has hoisted his flag 
for the Mediterranean. 





DRAMATIC CRITICS ON TRIAL 
\ R. GEORGE MOORE is a sort of pocket Her- 
y cules, ever intent upon ridding the world of 
some pestilent monster or other. But his discretion 
is scarce equal to his valour; and though he sets forth 
on the foray magnificently accoutred, he deals his blows 
with so reckless a contempt for science that the enemy, 
like Mr. Gladstone after a bye-election, is frequently 
Of his lack of 
humour he has made free and full confession ; but con- 


emboldened to claim a moral victorv. 


fession has not yet led to repentance, and his vigorous 
and just indictment of Mr. Clement Scott and the 
critics is marred by certain faults of taste and diction 
from which humour might and would have saved him. 
Again are you asked to study certain essays. Again 
does Mr. Moore, in attacking the ignorance and stupidity 
of others, prove too little scrupulous in the workman- 
ship of his own sentences. His is the mote, theirs the 
beam, no doubt ; but his vision would be clearer, their 
chance of rejoinder less obvious, if he were at the pains to 
clear his own eye first. However, indiscretion in advocacy 
never lost, though it may have hindered, a good cause ; 
and as the incompetence of the dramatic critic is only 
less scandalous than the fatuity of the drama he criti- 
cises, it is well that an opportunity should be given 
of discussing him in public. 

His reformation-——(whether you convict him of back- 
ing a male manager for cash down or a woman for an 
equivalent thereof),—his reformation, we say, is impose 
sible. For indeed he performs a task from which a 
gentleman and scholar shrinks as by instinct. Why, 
asks Mr. Moore, is he so manifestly inferior to the literary 
critic, once his brother-in-arms ? The answer is ob- 
vious: there are no dramatic critics because there are 
no dramas to criticise. Is it possible for any save Mr. 
Clement Scott and his school gravely to visit the 
Lyceum season after season and belaud the vulgarity of 
Mr. Irving’s achievements in stage management ? Can 
you ask a man of letters his opinion on the prurient 
‘astration of a wholesome French farce? Do the ac- 
quirements of a scholar mark him out to appraise the 
ingenuous tomfoolery of an Adelphi melodrama? To 
estimate the pitiful shortcomings of the British stage, 
you must needs spend several hours of the bitterest 
boredom in a poisoned atmosphere. And none, save 
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two or three gentlemen who have honourably martyred 
themselves in the cause of literature, has courage for 
so perilous an adventure. The habit of ostentatious 
mounting has enormously increased the cost of drama- 
tic production ; the interests involved in a new piece 
are infinite ; and the chorus of praise which greets the 
last extravagance of a popular actor might be dashed 
with hisses, did not commercialism suggest in an awe- 
struck whisper the overpowering reflection, ‘ What a lot 
it must have cost!’ The British mind cannot reconcile 
itself to the irretrievable loss of thousands of pounds, 
even though that loss were followed by a far greater 
gain in art and honesty. If an efficient and honourable 
critic were invited to record his opinion of the plays 
which catch the enthusiastic applause of a middle- 
class audience, it would be his duty to tear them 
one and all to ribbons. And no daily print would 
The great 


heart of the people throbs in unison with the morn- 


encourage so spirited a policy for a week. 
ing newspaper. ‘Therein Mr. Smith reads what he 
is firmly convinced is the truth. He believes in the 
deathless glory of the British stage, and, as he will 
straightway change his oracle if it dare to contradict 
him, his darling illusion must perforce be cherished. 
In truth, the theatre is the recreation of the suburbs, 
the playground of such as live behind the slate-coloured 
blinds of the genteel villas. If you would regenerate 
the critic, you must first regenerate the stage. Once 
the theatre be taken seriously, it will not suffice to print 
a bulletin of the leading lady’s frocks, or to murmur good 
tidings of the treasury. So long as the theatre is sunk 
in vulgarity and sloth, so long will the critic pander to 
the mob. And, after all, it really doesn’t matter. Who 
cares if the Sporting Prophet have or have not read 
Racine ? What has Racine—what has anything literary 
—to do with the British theatre of "to-day ? Andi in ed 
present circumstances is not the Sporting Prophet just 
as good at ‘drama’ as the egregious Mr. Clement 
Scott himself ? 


honest ; his English is, or need be, no worse ; his under- 


His opinion is, or may well be, as 
standing is that of his kind. Who cares if he have 
read Racine—or Pailleron, or Sardou, or Augier—or 
mot? At least he has ‘adapted’ none of them; at 
least he has never failed as an ‘ original dramatist” 
at least he does not traffic in advertisements, and when 
he writes of better men vou do not recall the old, old 
story of the eunuch and the Sultan. 


s 


We shall not discuss those charg s of corruption 
which Mr. Moore has had the courage 


ve and the good 
faith to bring, nor shall we enlarge his list of ways and 
means of bribery—a thing not hard to do. It is more 


to the purpose hes > to note that. even were the British 
drama exalted above the slough into which it has been 
thrust, the British actor would still bar the way to 
intelligent and decent criticism. In the life of to-day he 


has gained the same sort of notoriety as illumines, like 


a halo. the brow of the murderer upop trial. The 
people wants to know how the one behaves himself in 
the dock, how the other comports himself off the 
stage. In each case the source of interest is personal 
curiosity. The actor has had the luck to discover 
his value, and he will not surrender the position with- 
out a struggle. He the servant of a playwright ? Non- 
sense: the world flocks to look at him, and plays are 


but an excuse for the antics his admirers love. Still 
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he must sun himself in the public eye; still he must 
live with all his doors and windows open, that his very 
vices may be used as capital. That such an one should 
ever prove himself an artist is well-nigh impossible. He 
is too busy with Mammon to waste a thought upon 
the drama. Is it worth while to act, when you can 
get whole paragraphs to yourself? Even such a ‘ lite- 
rary drama’ as is the dream of Mr. Jones will not suffice 

elevate the critic. The actor, too, must learn his 
place. An evening paper has long been in the habit 
of describing a well-known manager and her husband 
—frankly in print—as Madge and Will. ‘To that 
depth of vulgar impertinence the critic of literature 
has not yet descended. There is the difference in a 


nutshell. 





‘THAT SWEET ENEMY’ 

wn plenty of esprit, the French have no more 

humour than enables them to tell an injured 
husband from an injured father. Now, esprit is an ex- 
cellent commodity; it has many specific virtues: to 
take no pride in it were to show oneself unworthy its 
possession. But it is not everything, and it is not omni 
potent. You may have any amount of it, and yet be 
made utterly ridiculous in the eyes of men by your own 
act and deed, when a sense of humour would have kept 
you dignified and whole. ‘That, at least, is the inference 
particularly enforced by the behaviour of the French 
themselves. ‘They are burning, they tell you, to get 
mee of the 
stealers of provinces and clocks ; till the aa they pro- 


back Alsace and Lorraine, and to be a 


pose to maintain an attitude not unbecoming a great 
and famous nation; and every now and again they go 
off into such fits of fury as only spoiled children and 
pampered women would deign to let men see. A while 
din one at the instance of the Dowager 


r 
~ 


ago, t they 1 Indu 1] 
Empress ¢ f Germany and a certain invitation to an 
es at Berlin; and now they are making the 
production of L hengrin the pretext for another. 
Wagener, to begin with, was a cad, who wrote a rascal 
(and pitiful) joke about the capitulation of Paris ; 
German Germanising In and over 


Germany: and to conclude, he was in a sense and 


moreover, he Was 


for a brief half-hour the protected of ‘feu Badin- 
musician, 
t 


guet.. Obviously, therefore, he was a bad 
and obviously it is the bounden d luty of every patrio 
to refuse a hearing to his work. So we ‘demon 
strate, we sing setae Ivrics, we send threaten- 
‘ng letters to officials, we pul bli: h violent articles in 
public prints, we frighten our new tenor (the gift 
Van Dyck) to the point of being indisposed ; we be- 
have, in fine, so very like a parcel of naughty ill-bred 
school-boys that we do, for a moment stop the per- 
formance, and in the end, some hundreds of us having 
been arrested outside that masterpiece of Garnier’s of 
which we are so proud, we sing the Marsei/laise and 

y ‘Vive la France!” like the lunatics we are, the 
while our arch-enemy is being applauded within ! We 
have so much esprit, in fact, that we cannot possibly 
realise what a lot of geese we are, nor how contemp- 
tibly the patriotism, of which our mouths are full, must 
sound in the ear of Europe ! 

Of course the professional Wagnerite is furious de- 
spite the Meister’s triumph ; and of course he should 
be nothing of the kind. ‘The late Wa 


ener was avid of 
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notoriety, and to know that he has been once more 
martyrised in France would make him turn in his grave 
with sheer delight. He may or may not have been 
the greatest musician the world has ever seen; but it 
is pretty certain that, if you do not think with his 
admirers, you can do no worse for your own cause and no 
better for theirs than refuse him a hearing, and make 
him an object of attack. Contention is the breé ith of 
life of every Ism. In Wagner's case, as in Ibsen's, to 
oppose is really to assist; for you do not end his Ism 
by opposing it—you do but help to make it a matter 

of public interest, at the same time you lend its author 
occasion to assume the pale martyr and pretend, with a 
certain show of reason, that his shirt is very much on fire 
indeed. No question, then, but those persons of esprit 
who were determined to let no Lohengrin be played are 
actively engaged, if they did but know it, in * booming’ 

the Meister they detest : and no question ae the effect 

of their activity will be to give the opera a double 
chance of life ; so that, considered simply as a move in 
the game of party politics, their action is as silly and 
as irrational a piece of blundering as can well be con- 
ceived, On the other hand, it is all very wise and very 
well to repeat that the cult and its enemies are well- 
matched, and that the sooner Paris hears the first of 
Wagner the sooner Paris will hear the last. The real 


point at issue is that these unwitting advertisers of 


Wagner, whether Boulangists or Avengers, have failed 
4 


to grasp the fact that Art is of no country, and that to 
visit upon Wagner the artist the sins of Wagner the 
pemphleteer is to be guilty of as arrant a piece of 


parochialism as France hers If, that 


‘galaxy of parish 
pumps, has achieved. It is to contrast, too, but poorly 
with the ingenuous German, who, Wagnerised or not, 
has been a consistent admirer of Hector Berlioz. He 
knows, indeed, far more of that great man’s operas 
than evera Frenchman of them all, for he has opportuni- 
ties of hearing at least two of them, which no Parisian 

had these many years. In the matter of clocks, 
indeed, your German is no doubt culpable, and he has 
shown himself by no means scrupulous in the matter of 
indemnities. But when it comes to public d ecency, he 
knows how to behave lke a gentleman; and, thou oh 
Wagner would have had him do otherwise, he applauds 
his Carmen or his Benvenuto Cellini as cordially as they 
were Teuton to the core. 


It is true tha 


nity of bold ne and who posed as a sort of 


t Wagener, who never lost an opportu- 


embodiment of the Great Germanic Idea, w: s politic 
ough to identify himself with Germania Vi trix, and 

al t the same time vindictive and vainglorious ae to 
cult in Sedan and the Great Capitulation as reprisals 
for the damnation of Tannhduser. But, right or wrong 
is an artist, as an artist he is worth considering and 
discussing ; 


>? 


and, forasmuch as Patriotism is only less 
noxious to art than Democracy herself, one cannot but 
rejoice that M. Constans is a man of his hands, and 
that the night has come and gone when poor M., 
Lamoureux was not allowed to go empty away: for this 
time Lohengrin was played. 


SEPTEMBER 
a applausive of the wise old rule which 
J enjoins you never to shoot partridge as long as 
there is a field of standing corn have been hard put to 
it this year. But to disregard that rule were to invite 
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mortification. You flush your birds in the turnips, and 
they harbour among the oats or in the wheat—where 
they are safe from the dogs. Persevere in your attempt 
to make a bag, and they will leave your ground for 
some more prudent neighbour's : who, biding his time 
till harvest is over, laughs to think of the shooting 
you are providing him withal. And yet, just because 
it is September, and for that the birds are in season, 
and inasmuch as sunshine is never so tempting as now, 
the fine clear mornings bring with them a desire to go 
afield, with or without a gun, and at least tickle the 
fancy with visions of the sport for which this austere 
husbandry i isa preparation. It may be that according 
to the lie of the land a bevy of quail, a trip of dot- 
terel, a lonely landrail even, may now and again pro- 
vide a mark you can take with an untroubled conscience. 
But, were there nothing to appease the appetite for 
slaughter, already in plantation and meadow and turnip- 
field, even in this wet and verdant season, Autumn 
is ousting Summer. On the hedgerows the spider has 
cast his gossamers, bright with thick dew and hung like 
a veil over the first faint flush of ripening haws. The 
mountain-ash is still untainted, and is all aflame with 
red berries. In the woods the new fir-cones seem as 
green as the ‘pins-and-needles’; and acorn and oak, 
apple and leaf, are one in hue; the faint-heart chestnut 
alone is beginning to yellow at the approach of Winter ; 
and the ringdove, recovered from his moulting, coos 
longingly from the hornbeam, the caw of the rooks is 
almost musical, even the sharp and jerky talk of the 


jackdaw breathes a kind of after-dinner content, while 


the robin, minstrel of the falling leaf, pipes his rich 
and passionate song as though love and the world were 
but beginning. Over copse and meadow and hillside 
lingers the peace of Autumn without his melancholy, a 
hint of his coming glory but none as yet of his mission 
of ruin. 

And if these delights move not the mind, there be 
scenes more stirring, though certainly, if you happen 


to own the land, no whit more pleasing. Listen! never 


a partrid: lee-shooter is out ; vet crack, crack, crack! It 
is as if a band of sportsmen were dealihg joyously with 
the end of a successful drive. Come round to the corner 
of the wood, where from a grassy height you shall 
command a prospect of vellow acres with the reaping- 
machine at work. The harvesters are busy on a 
field to be laid down in grass; and here the clover, 


thewe 


iby the abounding rains, would almost have over- 
iin d the ripe ears bul for 


the rabbits whose burrows 
undermine the fence. But the cutting has proceeded 
fom their holes, and hundreds are prisoned in the 
strip the reaper diminishes by a slice at every turn. 


In the o ‘ood old times, your father, very li ke ly, rave the 


* 


chearet what he could get out of such corners. Dogs 
were barred, and guns; but the rabbit broke covert, 
down would go the sickles, off went the swift young 


men, and was even betting on the event. ‘True, 


Bunny was the faster; but then, how troubled to find 
his virgin forest changed into a naked field ! nstead 
of making a bee-line home, he would skirt about in 
bewilderment till, taking a quick turn to give Harry 
the slip, he dashed into Charlie’s arms. Does not the 
rheumatic old cripple, who limps out on sunny days to 
sit and gossip on the grey stone at his cottage-end, tell 
how in his lusty prime—when the young oakling was 
no match for his strength, nor the arrow for speed—he 
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one day ran down a young hare? ‘That ye did,’ says 
his withered old gammer; ‘*twas the year afore we 
wedded, an’ I shore wi’ you that harvest.’ 

The tenant-farmer has made sure that no feats of 
the kind shall be done. Out of the harvest rab- 
bits there shall come the best part of the harvest 
wages ; even though, calculating on his landlord’s re- 
pugnance to quarrel over sporting rights, he infringe 
the letter of the law. And look you, he has so con- 
trived to take advantage of the Briton’s inborn love 
of sport as to get his killing done for nothing. The 
labourers have no share in it: indeed, most of the 
lifting and binding is done by women, with a man or 
two whose years make them as unlikely to give chase 
as the drivers perched on the seats of the reaping- 
machines. But, cunningly placed at advantageous 
points are familiars of the gamekeeper, mostly sporting 
tradesmen from the neighbouring town, whose love of 
shooting is at the goodwill and pleasure of some one 
in power. The red-letter days of their lives are when 
they have an hour in the rookery or an afternoon’s 
ferreting or an evening’s wait for the wood-pigeons 
that roost among the pines. As marksmen they would 
scarcely shine in a battuec, and there is not much kill- 
ing; but they make up by numbers what they lack 
skill, and the farmer has stopped his holes. Emerging 
from his narrowing covert among the corn, and find- 
ing the coast clear of yelping dogs and shouting boys, 
Master Rabbit makes off gallantly for home. Bang! 
goes a gun close beside him, and perhaps the sting of a 
pellet lends wings to his flight; bang! goes a second, 
a third, a fourth; and one or other is pretty sure to 
spoil him. Maimed and terrified, he reaches his bur- 
row only to find a closed door; so he creeps along 
the hedge-roots, and lo! a new enemy with dog and 
gun. Young hares that have come to feast on the 
clover are compelled to run the gauntlet in the same 
wretchedly unsportsmanlike way ; and if the keeper be 
so inattentive as not to be in presence, the winged 
creatures—partridges, landrails, and even pheasants— 
that will often hold fast to covert till maimed by the 
reaper, are bagged as unceremoniously, for dogs are 
held in reserve when the shooters fail. 

From this enchanting spectacle it is not hard to turn, 
and consider chances of partridge-shooting later. The 
In most 
places flood and storm and thunder-shower have done 


report is discouraging as it well could be. 


their work, and to look for an average shooting season 
were to cherish an idle dream. 


THE CHANCES OF FOOTBALL 

ESPITE the croaking chorus to which last season 
ended, and a certain lying list of fatal accidents, 
football has re-arisen after the recess like a young giant 
refreshed with wine. Never, indeed, has it started with 
such vigour (especially in the South) as now ; for in pre- 
vious years it was the use and wont of all save the pro- 
fessional to go on drowsing for at least another month. 
We may take it, then, that professionalism, however 
gross and familiar it have waxed, has not succeeded 
in throttling the parent tree. Nor, though the branch 
overtop iy trunk, does it excel in girth and stability. 
Each year sees the distinction between football and 
professionalism more and more strongly marked. The 
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one, like riding to hounds, will ever be popular as a 
pastime ; the other, like horse-racing, is a merely com- 
mercial round of prizes, gate-money, and bets. ; And, 
insomuch as professional football tends (albeit in- 
directly) to encourage pluck, vigour, and endurance 
in its exponents, it is the easier to look leniently on 
its divers shortcomings. As we know, the Scots Asso- 
ciation some years back refused to agree with the 
English in recognising the evil, and the result is mani- 
fest to all save them that will not see. Scots football 
is still in the old deplorable state of tangle: disguised 
professionalism thrives apace: and there is such friction 
between the League (which would be professional an 
it might) and the Association, that discipline is sorely 
hampered and hindered. In England, on the other 
hand, there is no such tangle now. ‘True, there is 
jealousy of the paid player; for all clubs like to win 
their matches, and “tis patent that, cateris paribus, a 
carefully chosen team of Scots hirelings should be cer- 
tain of defeating an eleven of amateurs. Thus, when 
Royal Arsenal announced last March that it intended 
(alone among Southern clubs) to import professionals, 
the other clubs affiliated to the London Association 
And this they 
would no doubt have done had they not realised, as 


came near to boycotting the turncoat. 


England years before, that “twas but postponing the 
inevitable. Other London clubs have held aloof, and 
will continue to do so from pure love of the game. 
But Royal Arsenal’s was a special case : in a few years it 
had risen near to the top of the Southern tree ; a team 
of operatives, remote from ’Varsity or Public School 
influences, it had drunk the blood of ‘ gates’ 
could the managers assuage the unnatural, horrid thirst? 


; how 
Why, seeing that ‘ gates” in the South are scarce and 
thin, only by inviting competition with the northern 
plutocracy: which were impossible without profes- 
sionals. Hence the purchase and hire for the present 
season of nine new men, seven from Scotland. 

The Rugby Unionists have thus far succeeded in 
staving off professionalism; but, seeing its day to 
be at hand, they are taking time by the forelock, and 
essaying to protect themselves against the worst of 
its abuses. They propose that henceforth no player 
shall change his club without the sanction of both the 
clubs, nor his county without leave of both the coun- 
ties ; also, if he seek to desert one Union for another, 
the Rugby Union itself shall deal with himself and the 
club that plays him. Had the Association thus armed 
itself, the Census in Scotland had had a higher total. 
Further, the Rugby Union is to be called on to decree 
that any league or combination of affiliated clubs 
shall be under its direct control, that it may forbid or 
disband all such formations at its absolute discretion, 
and that it may suspend the club that plays a match 
with another thus suspended or thus discharged from 
membership. Here is iaiiun, if you will; but such 
discipline has been shown to be essential by the endless 
rivalries and bickerings arising, under the other code, 
out of the dual control of League and Association ; and 
the Union is wise, and does well, to profit by the odious 
lesson imposed upon the rival body. As to the worser 
of these abuses, it is not even now too late for the Asso- 
ciation to take action. Its rule—that no professional 
shall be allowed to play for more than one club in any 
season—is wofully inefficient; but the power of the 
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League to make its own laws as to qualifications has 
minimised the effect of restrictions imposed by the 
parent body. 

Sooner or later amateurs and professionals must 
part company, though the actual rebellion of League 
against Association may still be a matter of years. 
Nor need the schism cause much heart-burning when 
it does come. ‘The rougher element will go on pay- 
ing its sixpences and shillings to watch the struggles 
of the champions on whom it has wagered ; it will be 
pl: agued with no worse trickery than you shall see on 
any racecourse ; the spectacle will be more exciting 
and more profitable. Possibly, if the trickery onan 
the rough play go on growing out of due bounds, 
and the ruling body be unable to enforce discipline, it 
may be necessary for a higher power to interfere, and 
for professional football to suffer the same fate as 
pugilism. But the contingency is by no means pro- 
bable. Even if it should happen, football proper will 
continue to flourish (as boxing has survived the Ring), 
for it is the most energetic, and therefore the most 
fascinating, outdoor pastime we have ; and, once free 
of professionalism, once purged of the commercial 
taint, it cannot fail to prosper as of old, nor to secure 
a meed of the universal approval lavished on cricket. 
Our schools, our universities, our village greens, will 
still furnish an abundance of material for the type of 
match that has now to be described as ‘a friendly 
game. Already it is being proposed ay the Associa- 
tion should offer a cup for elevens exclusively amateur ; 
but “tis hoped it will do nothing of the sort. It was 
an ill day for football when men realised that a cup- 
tie differed essentially from an ordinary match, and 
the unsportsmanlike (though not un-English) instinct 
of ‘ win, tie, or wrangle* began to dominate the field. 
Perhaps, however, if the Association adopted some 
such restrictions as are now being considered by the 
Union, cup-ties might again become possible, if not 
commendable. 

The present state of things is all but unique in 
English athletics. The Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion has taken care that not in rowing, nor in swimming, 
nor in athletic sports, nor even in cycling, shall amateur 
meet professional in any competition: the amateur 
being whoso has never given his services for money, nor 
competed for a money prize, nor had an interest in 
‘gates. Thus far the definition is obvious. But the 
A.A.A. also insists that the amateur becomes profes- 
sional by competing with professionals, even for so 
barren a trophy asa bronze medal ; and the reason is 
not far to seek. It is essential to due discipline that 
the two classes be kept distinct and apart. Hitherto 
it has been scarce realised that the football professional 
is wholly different in nature to the ‘ player’ of cricket, 
though the fact has been pointed out with sickening 
iteration. It remains to be seen which will strike the 
first blow: if the Association will adopt the principles 
of the A.A.A., or if the Leagues (both English and 
Scottish) will throw off the last trammels of parental 
authority. 


THE COMING STORM 
L—THE CARCASE AND THE VULTURES 
ET the body politic show a sore, and thereby will 
faddist and zealot and agitator straightway be 
gathered together. In the depopulation of the rural 
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districts the Nonconformist has discovered an irrefrag- 
able argument in favour of Disestablishment; the 
Socialist and the Radical have seen new grounds in it 
for upsetting society; it has inspired the Vegetarian 
himself—for ‘ teach the poor to live on uncooked fruit, 
and for every one his little garden will suffice.” Now, in 
considering such nostrums, the danger to avoid is that of 
passing from one to other extreme. The ‘Tory who goes 
apart, like the wiseacre he is, to croak of coming dis- 
aster and find fault with every preparation to meet it, 
is every whit as dangerous as your demagogue. The 
evil is there; and unless it be met with courage and 
resource it will soon or late be merged in famine and 
revolution. 

The truth is, a sort of persons without a spark of 
patriotism is utilising the new cry to party ends. Take, 
for example, the Dissenter. ‘'There is a reason,’ says 
the President of the Primitive Methodist Conference— 
and one knows not whether to ascribe the statement 
to grossest ignorance or an impudent malignity of 
mind—‘ that gives us pain to record. Occasionally the 
most intelligent and the most earnest members of our 
churches, not being in favour in special quarters on 
account of their Nonconformity, have to leave their 
farms or cottages and seek employment in the cities. 
In other cases, if their sons or daughters aspire to the 
tutorial office, . . . they cannot enter without sacri- 
ficing their religious convictions or practising dissimu- 
lation’; so that, concludes this truthful witness, ‘ to 
save their children and to find positions for them 
according to their taste and trend, they are compelled 
to leave the villages... And this piece of acrid cant is 
no isolated utterance but an epitome of the tale of 
oppression told by Disestablishers wherever they have 
an opening. ‘Thank God, cries the leader of another 
body of Methodists, ‘ the descendants of the “men of 
the Mayflower” are not yet extinct. There are stal- 
wart souls (!) in the villages of liberty-loving England 
who, rather than sell their “ manhood” for a mess of 
pottage, prefer to tear up tender ties (!) and migrate 
elsewhere. And, to whet the edge of intent, out comes 
the inevitable bribe. ‘Let the tithe cover the poor- 
rate and other charges, and an impetus would be given 
to the purchase and cultivation of the land, says a 
third exponent of the Nonconformist Conscience. Who- 
ever imagines that the existence or non-existence of a 
State Church has the slightest connection with the 
exodus is absolutely ignorant of fact. Yet who can 
doubt that votes are stolen by these false and vain 
imaginings? Preposterous as the statement reads— 
that the peasant is forsaking his home because he can- 
not get his children entered as pupil-teachers in Church 
schools—the author knows that it will trouble Little 
Bethel to the deeps, for that Little Bethel actually 
believes in what the President of the Methodist Free 
Church Assembly describes as ‘ the tyrannies that are 
perpetrated in the villages of liberty-loving England by 
Messrs. Parson, Squire and Co.’ 

It seems at first sight more logical to trace the trouble 
to agrarian sources ; and round these, indeed, the agita- 
tion promises to rage. One Gladstonian print has ar ‘cued 
that if you set up Parish Councils in Arcady wal: en- 
courage Hodge to get himself elected, you will stay the 
undies forthwith’: for Hodge will be so extremely fasci- 
nated by the doings of his little Parliament that he will 
not be able to tear himself away from them. The 
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proposal, ridiculous as it seems and is, was seriously 
made ; and the fact that writers at a certain salary 
and thick-witted dockers are united in its support 
shows that there is something behind. The ulterior 
motive has been frankly stated: to wit, that the new 
rural authorities shall have power to compel landlords 
to sell, so that in time the great estates shall all be 
broken up into small holdings. Now, when a docker 
falls to talking like that, you pity his ignorance with- 
out questioning his honesty; but your feeling is very 
different in the case of those ‘leaders of thought’ who 
urge the thing on platforms or in papers. If they 
really know nothing of English agriculture, they have 
no claim to be heard; but if the case be other—if they 
have studied the question themselves, or have even gone 
the length of consulting their own experts—they are 
no more honest than the Methodist who compares the 
migrating peasant to the ‘men of the Mayflower. For 
has it not been established, as far as anything can be 
established, beyond doubt or cavil that small farming 
is unprofitable except in the neighbourhood of large 
towns? Take the evidence collected by Parliamentary 
Commissions ; take the statement of any candid Liberal 
journalist ; watch the lettings ; consult the successful 
farmer anywhere; and you find that one and all are 
agreed that to make a profit on farming under present 
conditions you must have many acres and much capital. 
Be it for good or ill, that is the truth ; and no condem- 
nation is too severe for the party politician who shuts 
his eyes to it—or pretends to do so—the better to work 
on the greed and folly of the most ignorant section of the 
electorate. ‘ Nay, but we hear them protesting, ‘it is the 
rent and the tithe and the rates that kill. Take these 
disabilities away, and your small holder will flourish.” 
As a matter of fact, he does not, even when the rent is 
at a minimum; and the gradual disappearance of (for 
example) the Wiltshire yeoman is a fact they would do 
well to ponder. In plain English, the man who cannot 
afford expensive tools is out of the running with the 
apitalist who can ; and there is an end of it. 

Another sort of fool who has seized upon the exodus 
as a pretext for talking according to his folly is the 
doctrinary person who insists that the English waste 
Jands might be made to blossom as the rose and to 
support a family per acre. Adepts like Mr. Macdonald 
could tell him (only he will not hear) that in many 
‘ases the process of reclamation has passed the limits 
of profit, and that a great deal of soil will never repay 
the expense of cultivation. Also, the man with an un- 
natural hatred of sport, his vision sealed to the abund- 
ance of vacant and fallow fields, demands that covert and 
preserve shall be given over to the ploughman ; but the 
lack of cultivable soil is not a cause of the migration. 
Nor, so far as can be seen, are those who advocate the 
municipalisation (a new term for nationalisation) of 
land in possession of any scheme that is clear and defi- 
nite enough to be worth criticising. On the other 
side it is asserted that prohibitive duties on imported 
wheat, by insuring the prosperity of the British farmer, 
would call back his dependants; but such statements, 
being absolutely inconsistent with fact, are outside the 
region of discussion. For the rest, the evil elements are 
vastly strengthened by the approach of a General Elec- 
tion : for it is plain that the Gladstonian Liberals hope 
between then and now to carry the counties on this 
very question. 
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ANTI-LAWSON 


HE Bacchante has changed places with the Teetotal 
Female, so that Dr. Mortimer Granville may 
meet with the fate of Orpheus, after all. Assuredly he 
deserves no better, for he has written to J'he Times in 
terms that no Teetotaller, whether female or male, may 
consider without horror and disgust. 'Teetotalism, he 
says, is ‘one of the weakest and most mischievous 
crazes of the nineteenth century, and he proceeds to 
fortify his position by arguments the issue of ¢ forty 
years’ study and observation of the question in its 
professional and social aspects.” Il fares the land, 
he thinks, to Lawsonists a prey, for in proportion 
as drinks deteriorate do men decay. Teetotalism has 
done ‘incalculable harm’ to ‘the average human 
organism” alike in its ‘mental and physical’ attributes, 
We have run so to seed on water that we have not the 
stamina we had some forty years since. When we 
drank beer and were addicted to strong potations 
generally, we made English History a theme worth 
study and debate; for we beat the Armada, and we 
won at Blenheim and Malplaquet, and we ate up India 
‘leaf by leafy as you eat an artichoke, and we van- 
quished Napoleon; whereas now that we Lawsonise, 
we have got to the length of giving Ireland her own 
way and being rather proud of Majuba and even jus- 
tifving Khartoum. Moreover, ‘a calm and careful 
survey’ will show that by substituting ‘table waters’ 
for sounder and stronger liquors we have laid ourselves 
badly open to the attack of diphtheria, consumption, 
cancer, ‘the worst forms of gout, nerve troubles, to 
name but these, and are extremely ill prepared to resist 
and throw them off. It is a terrible business, indeed, 
and Dr. Granville opines that now is the time for such 
as ‘take a rational view” of the question to speak their 
minds and * show the courage of their conviction.” 
It need scarce be said that so bold and loud a pro- 
nouncement has not gone unquestioned. Dr, Collins 
has disputed its facts and traversed its conclusions, and 
he battle is like to rage as fiercely as battles between 
differing doctors are wont to do. In the meantime one 
of Dr. Granville’s chief contentions—that those who 


think with him ‘are not justified in setting aside their 
own views or in keeping silence because, forsooth, thi 
motives of their opponents are eood’—is one that all 
should take to heart. Let it be granted that * good’ 
their motives are, and it can easily be shown that 


. 


those who so respect this ‘ goodness” as to sacrifice 
their own thereto are guilty not only of practical 
cowardice but of sound working immorality as well. 
In this case, too, the quality preferred is dubious. It 
has often been stated, and it is yet to disprove, that 
your lcetotaller’s prime object is not so much to keep 
his neighbour sober as to make his neighbour uncom- 
fortable. In any case he reasons from insufficient pre- 
mises, and his conclusions are extravagant and silly ; 
so that to respect his excesses because his intentions 
may possibly be described as ‘strictly honourable’ Is 
to sin against Society and to make a jest of individual 
responsibility. The notorious Teetotaller who stole 
away and chloroformed a girl of tender years had been 


7 


so long a public nuisance by reason of his ‘ goodness,’ 
that he was rash enough to assume he could indulge 


in a little crime on similar terms. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 

T is admitted that the Public is an idiot monster, that 
popularity is the worst of tests, that the envious man 

is sometimes justified in his scorn (so-called) of success ; and 
all the rest of it. But it is a fact—a blessed and delight- 
ful fact—that they are right who distinguish by a white 
mark the day whereon chance first threw the works of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling into their hands. It is the rarest 
adventure to thumb over an awkward, paper-clad volume, 
and to find within its covers half-a-dozen masterpieces in 
miniature. So seldom is a new voice heard in literature, 
that the discovery of So/diers Three and the rest remains a 
unique experience, A uew world was revealed to sight, 
and smell, and touch: an Eastern world of colour and ro- 
mance, flirtation and heroism, fever_and intrigue. Hence- 
forth was Thomas Atkins alive: even for those poor 
rascals who are destined, in our author's phrase, ‘ to die 
decently of zymotic disease.’ Henceforth the grim super- 
stitions of Islam, the cultivated incompetence of the 


Bengali, took form and substance even in the minds of 


demure home-keeping folk. Henceforth was Padgett, 
M.P., a liar proved, nor was his fluency of more avail on 
the natives of India than it would have been on Mitchels- 
town. Lavishly, even splendidly, endowed by Nature, Mr. 
Kipling has been fortunate also in his environment. At 
that age when the brain is most sensitive to impressions 
and most retentive of fleeting images, it was his to dwell 
in a haunted land. He breathed an atmosphere of battle 
and conquest, of comradeship and sudden death. It was 
his fortune to watch the issue of campaigns, to witness the 
dealings of the strong man with the weak, and thereby 
to lay up a priceless store of knowledge and experience. 
India has yielded him an even richer vein of romance than 
that which Mr, Bret Harte struck among the Argonauts. 
Many years had the material lain neglected. Long had 
the Anglo-Indian waited the coming of his Homer. The 
theme —no poct ever hymned a greater—had shipwrecked 
a hundred mariners. Mr, Kipling came safe to port. It 
is beside the point to attribute his success to the chance 
of a new set of facts. That chance he shared with 
thousands ; the achievement is his, and his alone. 

His faults, whether in prose or verse, are only too 
obvious. At the outset the flippant, vulgar Muse of 
Journalism held him in her coils, and even to-day his 
emancipation is not complete. A habit of slang, a trick 
of humourous exaggeration—borrowed no doubt from 
Mark ‘Twain—a love of catehwords, did their best to 
blight his early work. Much will be found in his volumes 
which should never have emerged from the journal in 
which they did eflicient, if humble, duty. His smartest 
sketches, his most brilliant satires, might have come from 
the pen of Mr. Grenville Murray. They hit off a char- 
acter, or they light up an episode; but for all their 
boisterousness they are too slight to live, and to-day the 
judicious skip them with a blush. At times, too, he 
will develop his situations with a profusion of detail, a 
superfluity of dialogue, which suggest the reporter rather 
than the man of letters; and by overlooking the effect of 
printer's ink upon the spoken word, he will put the en- 
thusiasm of his admirers to the severest test. As for the 
riddle of his verse, it is hard to answer. Much has been 
said in praise of Departmental Dilties, but the most have 
but a local interest. The Anglo-Indian is flattered by 
their allusiveness ; but in truth they are no better and 
no worse than the verses wherein the average Briton is 
wont to record his impressions and embalin his wit. 
Reminiscences there are of Mr. Swinburne, and remini- 
scences of Mr. W. S. Gilbert ; while Ze Belrothed almost 
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suggests Mr. George R. Sims and the Young Reciter. 'n 
this field Mr. Kipling has had a thousand rivals; dog- 
gerel, which has flourished in every corner of the British 
Empire, has ever been the pastime of the Anglo-Indian ; 
the most of his kind mistake their poor failures for poetry, 
and never escape the delusion; so that when you come upon 
an Alfred Lyall you wonder and are exceeding glad. But 
Mr. Kipling has scarce wearied you with his ‘old cigar- 
box ’ ere he will dazzle you with a flash of genius. You 
turn his page, and you happen straightway on so distin- 
guished a piece as The Galley Slave, and you are lost in 
amazement that such poetry and such doggerel find shel- 
ter between the same covers. Indeed, if his inequalities 
be conspicuous, ’tis merely because he has been too pro- 
digal of his gifts. The record of his later work is a record 
of consistent, indubitable progress. The author of East 
and West and certain Barrack-Room Ballads is superior to 
a thousand indiscretions. 

None ever took a larger, broader view than Mr. Kipling. 
He sees life simple, and sees it whole. No topic is too 
grandeur. 


fo] 
Where, for instance, is horror depicted with less sense of 


low but his tact can inform it with dignity and 


repulsion than in The Mark of the Beast? Men and cities 
he has seen; much more has he divined. He has that 
marvellous quality which enables and inspires your Balzac 
to resolve his situations with the certainty of a mathe- 
matical problem. Given the circumstances, you recog- 
nise at once that thus, and thus only, could men and 
women shape their destiny. ‘Tis this instinct of life which 
enables Mr. Kipling to create and realise his characters, 
with so firm a grip and so unerring an instinct of the 
right, that none of them are ever known to act in oppo- 
sition to the nature wherewith they have been endowed. 
Mulvaney, Learoyd, and Ortheris turn up again and 
again; but the author of their being keeps so tight a 
hand upon them that they do no violence to their antece- 
dents, and comport themselves always as only Mulvaney, 
Learoyd, and Ortheris could. His energy and courage 
are well-nigh incredible. If you may reckon by results, 
he is impelled by a veritable fury of composition. The 
creator of strong men, of half-a-dozen womanly types, of 
the boy incarnate, he has peopled the world of literature 
with friends it never knew before. He works in a dozen 
different keys, and his versatility is as surprising as his 
energy. He can paint you a fight with as fine a knowledge 
and as rich a gusto asany of his craft we know. How strongly 
he makes you realise the admirable encounter between the 
Afghans and the ‘ Fore and Aft’! With how magnificent 


a zest does Mulvaney relate his exploits with the Main 


Guard! Where else will you match the sonorous gran- 
deur of In Flood Time, the spacious atmosphere of The Man 
Who Would Be King, the serene and beautiful pathos of 
Without Benejit of Clergy? Tn his worst efforts he is often 


clever and ingenious ; at his best he despises tricks and 
antics of every kind. The first half of Life’s Handicap is 
almost purged of mannerism, and is a direct and abundant 
refutation of those shallow critics who in his earlier per- 
formances seized upon half-a-dozen trivial ‘ wheezes,’ and 
closed their eyes wilfully and wantonly to the essentials 
of his genius. The perverse put him down summarily as 
a realist, whereas from first to last the man has proved 
himself a devotee of romance. The envelope of air about 
his characters is all his own; their diction, their morals, 
their courage, their cowardice, are idealised to suit the 
environment ; yet in his masterpieces there is no falsity of 
tone, no false lighting, no abrupt excursions from his pic- 
ture. At times he chooses to harrow up his reader by a 
touch of the terrific, which in the popular slang is termed 
realism; but it is merely like a spot of strong colour 
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thrown upon the canvas, and does not affect the method 
of his work. His ‘Three Musketeers’ are as romantic as 
their great predecessors, and are therefore as true to life. 
And though prophecy be the culmination of recklessness, 
it were wonderful indeed if they lived not as long. 

His prose style, once wholly unchastened, has grown 
into perfect consonance with his themes. Seldom curi- 
ous in the choice of phrase, and always disdainful of eccen- 
tric diction, he writes English with a directness and a 
virility which are ever most admirable when the loudest 
call is made upon them. He knows not the use of the 
file; hatchet and saw are the tools best fitted to his 
hand. That is to say, he gets his effect de premier coup, 
with no such fond research as Mr. Stevenson dedicates 
to the choice and arrangement of his words. The loose 
journalese of some of his earlier stories we prefer to for- 
get ; his later prose, if it be neither exquisite nor ornate, 
is a clean-built, wholesome instrument. In On Greenhow 
Hill, for instance, surely one of his very best efforts, 
there is scarce a word to alter, scarce a sentence to excise. 
Here indeed is a perfect adaptation of means to ends; all 
that is said is felt; all that is felt is expressed in the 
closest and tersest te.ms. Not infrequent in Mr. kip- 
ling’s works is an epic quality, both of imagery and dic- 
tion, it were vain to seek elsewhere in modern fiction. 
By such vigorous and vital phrases as ‘the dark, stale 
blood that makes men afraid,’ or ‘ the earth turned to iron 
lest man should escape by hiding in her,’ he produces a 
direct, irresistible effect. In his love of homely similes 


he keeps close to the practice of the great masters of 


the epic. There are times when his style becomes blunt 
to coarseness: the less amiable parts of The Light that 
Failed are thus disfigured. But when he handles dialect, 
he at once takes control of his medium. We neither know 
nor care if his West Riding or his South Irish be sternly 
accurate ; at least he is no philologist. Yet this much is 
certain: the speech of Mulvaney and Learoyd is marked 
by no angularities ; always apt and restrained, it has an 
energy if not a grace of style. And in spite of the strength 
and variety of his prose, it may still be doubted if his 
most conspicuous triumph have not been won in verse. 
That within a year the author of Departmental Ditties should 
produce such achievements as East and West and Danny 
Deever and The Sons of the Widow, as Gunga Din and 
The Flag of England and the immortal Fuzzy-Wuzzy (to 
name but these), is one of the puzzles of literature. As a 
piece of deadly, logical, impassioned invective C/eared may 
scarce be matched; and The Blind Bug remains his finest 
experiment in pure diction. What door, then, is closed 
tohim? The old-fashioned critic tells you that he is in- 
capable of a sustained effort. But, as Poe said years ago, 
no work is praiseworthy on the effort’s account: ‘ Perse- 
verance is one thing and genius quite another.’ If Mr. 
Kipling will give us his best, we care not whether he 
work in the genre which he has made his own or follow 
the popular fashion in effusing himself over three volumes. 
No artist can do more than present his picture balanced 
and complete. He may select a forty-foot canvas or a 
sheet of cartridge-paper. That concerns not the public 
but himself—and himself alone. 


THE ADJECTIVE 

\ JE cannot afford to despise the Proletary. In so 

much as he has a soul to be damned we may dis- 
regard him, for we have no power to do what we would 
either with him or his soul ; but in that he has a vote to 
be saved and secured we must cherish him, for to him is 
the full power to do with it what he pleases. Therefore 
we cosset him and pamper him: whereupon waxing fat, 
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like Jeshurun, he kicketh, and in his recalcitraney Glad- 
stonians see nothing but Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
But Tories see nothing of the kind: only danger, more or 
less undefined, ahead. Still, as an elector of our rulers, 
the Proletary is in some wise a ruler himself, an em- 
bryonic dignity ; and to speak of dignities, whether evil 
or good, but mostly evil, is the key-note of modern jour- 
nalism. Of the political capacity of Proletaries it is un- 
necessary to speak, for it is as yet of no account ; but of 
their vocabulary it is otherwise, for it is full of interest. 
‘The great characteristic of primitive peoples,’ says Sir 
Henry Maine, ‘is the paucity of their ideas’; and the 
great characteristic of this vocabulary is the paucity of its 
adjectives. 

At first sightjthis would hardly seem a disadvantage ; 
for as the chief pain of travelling is the surfeit of port- 
manteaus, and its chief glory the Gladstone bag, so to 
stow the bulk of our adjectives into one compact Glad- 
stone-bag-word should be profitable, even if the word be 
unsavoury in sound and smack of blasphemy. But in 
criminal law the guilty intention, the mens rea, is of the 
essence of the crime, and the very same deed sends a 
man to the gallows or back to his own drawing-room, 
according as the mens rea exists or no. So it is an injus- 
tice to condemn our Proletary for indiscriminate use of 
a word which suits him finely and of whose real meaning 
he is ignorant. For to limit the use of his favourite adjec- 
tive to the mere qualification of things that be stained 
or smeared with blood were to close his mouth for ever 
—were to silence at a stroke the tongues of our Prime 
Minister makers, which would be disaster. It was ignor- 
ance of this latitude of language, conceded by common 
consent to the Proletary, which led an equity judge 
in the criminal court at a country assize town into such 
grievous error a short time ago, and brought about an 
abandonment of the attempt to make our Chancery judges 
go circuit. But language, like property, has its duties as 
well as its rights; and in these days, when education is 
to cost less than a raspberry caramel, it is eminently de- 
sirable that the young idea should be taught a few stock 
qualifying adjectives, which shall bear in some slight 
degree a relation or an appositeness to nouns in general. 
For it is in the supremest measure ridiculous to qualify 
a gate, a female dog, a son of one, the sea, a cab, a 
tradesman, what you will, by an adjective which, when all 
is said and done, qualifies it not at all, but in a measure 
degrades it. To give reason for its use is idle, seeing that 
they who use it do not know what reason is, nor want to. 
To say that it isa corruption of ‘By our Lady,’ a favourite 
expletive of Tudor times, is to import into the question 
what had been better left out ; for again they who use the 
expletive in its present significance have never heard of 
Our Lady, nor would care for her if they had. When the 
dramatists of the Restoration said that a man was ‘ bloody 
drunk’ they meant it, arguing that he was so drunk that 
bloodshed would ensue: which may or may not be the 
case, and may exonerate the Restoration dramatists, but 
hardly our Proletary. With him it is essentially a word 
not of qualification but of emphasis ; and when a counsel 
would impress upon his jury some special fact or point, 
he hammers at it again and again, till he has rammed it 
well home into the minds of the twelve good men and 
true. In like manner would our friend show his em- 
phasis by iteration ; but he over-reaches himself; and 
emphasis with him is but monotony for us, and so it 
remains. 

We do not ask much from Proletaries: we do but ask 
them to vote straight—which is for our own party—and 


to understand for what they are voting—which is to frus- 
trate the knavish tricks of the other side. He who should 
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lead his Brute Votes into the political fold aright must 
ignore their grammatical idiosyncrasies, and whoso craves 
after ‘one man one vote’ must accept without murmur 
‘one vote one adjective.’ But evil communications corrupt 
the finest vocabularies, and the Proletarian epithet has 
been known to slip from the lips of marquises. We are 
forbidden to treat a voter, as such, to beer; but it were 
hardly a misdemeanour to make a bargain with him that 
for every half-pint we should pour down his throat with- 
out recompense he should manfully learn some new adjec- 
tive, consenting the while to confine his present solitary 
epithet to matters of carnage only. So shall we keep out 
of the domain of polite learning that which were suitable 
only to the shambles, and our language, if not our litera- 
ture, be redeemed from an undoubted disgrace. But it 
taketh almost a revolution to bring about a reform, and 
we could as soon imagine an abolition of the House of 
Lords as an abandonment of this adjective. But to the 
politician it is perhaps a matter of little consequence, pro- 
vided he secure his vote; and to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, so 
that a man be outside the pale of sobriety, it is all one 
how the extent of his drunkenness be qualified. To the 
Proletary himself it is ‘imma-bloody-terial.’ 





MOFFAT 

[' is greatly to the advantage of the little Dumfries- 

shire spa, which under English auspices would have 
developed into another Bath or Tunbridge Wells, that 
first impressions could not well be more favourable than 
they are bound to be, if you happen to make its acquaint- 
ance on an evening in early autumn or early spring. If 
you are not forced by railway blundering or unpunc- 
tuality to wait too long at Beattock, you find a sense 
almost of home comfort in the bijou train that takes you 
to your destination. It looks like the family carriage 
sent to convey you to the comfortable country-house, 
where you know you will be heartily weleome. The 
station, too, is pleasantly situate. The moment you 
emerge from it you are confronted by a church not 
vulgar though new, and by a graveyard that somehow 
suggests an euthanasia. And then you find yourself 
in a High Street marvellously spacious which, with its 
eluster of inviting hotels and bank offices, gives you ideas 
as of a county town. This impression is heightened by 
the small Assembly Rooms—(and these again remind you 
of Bath)—and still more by a certain large, plain, old- 
fashioned house : not quite destitute of dignity, however, 
and standing back from the street as if it had no fellow- 
ship with its surroundings. You learn that this is—or 
at least was—the town-house of the Hope-Johnstones of 
Annandale, and you are reminded that Damfriesshire is 
divided between two clans, the Scotts and the Johnstones. 
Here, at all events, the Johnstones have the mastery, 
although the name of one of the hotels proves clearly 
enough that Buccleuch is a name of power even in Annan- 
dale. If you should visit Moffat for the first time on a 
market-day, the knots you see in the street of weather- 
beaten shepherds plaided after the fashion of James Hogg 
and Emeritus Professor Blackie inform you that you are in 
a pastoral district, and that St. Mary’s Loch and Yarrow 
are within easy driving distance. 

Moffat is, in the first place, suggestive not of breezy 
health but of valetudinarianism. If you drift along the 
main road past an ugly fountain (the one hideous feature 
of Moffat: it should be removed without delay), you 
ascertain on inquiry that unwittingly you are making your 
way to ‘The Hydropathiec’ behind the hill. The Hydro- 
pathic is still spoken of with a certain respect combined 
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with pity. The residents were—and perhaps still are— 
termed ‘the inmates, and are looked upon as occupying 
the half-way house between sanity and insanity. The 
superstition lingers that the majority of the male ‘ inmates ’ 
are ‘men of brilliant parts’ whom excess of brain-work 
has driven to drink, and who, when they find that the power 
of self-control has altogether left them, flee to a hydro- 
pathic establishment to find in Lawsonism, baths, and 
fanatical regularity of dieting, as near an approximation to 
a royal path towards sobriety as is available. The road to 
the Hydropathic is studded on both sides with ‘ elegant’ 
and scrupulously clean houses, which have neither thejvul- 
gar pretentiousness of West Coast villas nor the painfully 
tumble-down simplicity so frequently to be found in the 
East. But if, instead of tramping with the multitude to 
the Hydropathic, you turn through what looks a lane 
but is really the chief thoroughfare, you come upon a de- 
lightful country promenade, recalling Eastbourne rather 
than Bath. This, you are not long in discovering from 
a sign-post, is the way to the Spa. The promenade is 
a trifle long; but the Moffat invalid has nothing to do 
but walk to it once, if not twice a-day. Of late, however, 
arrangements have been made to spare him even this 
exertion. The Assembly Rooms are being—perhaps by 
this time have been—converted into a fairly close re- 
semblance to the Pump-Room at Bath, and the invalid, 
if so dispoged, need go no further for his waters. But 
the visitors, who are here ostensibly for ‘the waters, 
are mostly valetudinarians and hypochondriacs—are in 
fact such creatures as are all the better for such a walk 
as they are compelled to take. 

The invalids’ season in Moffat, as in Bournemouth, is 
winter, extending into the beginning of spring. But in 
summer and autumn the bath-chair is not so much in evi- 
dence, and the walk to the Well is a_ pleasing joke. 
Then Moffat gives itself up to lawn tennis, bowling, gar- 
den parties, walks and drives in the hills. It has a nine- 
hole golf-course, but that is spoken of disrespectfully by 
devotees of St. Andrews and Machrihanish. During the 
wet spring and autumn months it is ‘ all hazards together.’ 
These hazards, moreover, are of the poorer sort—consist- 
ing of bogs and ‘bings’ of stones. Then, the course, 
though apparently near the town, is not easily accessible, 
as a steep hill has to be climbed ere you get to it. It is 
acknowledged, however, to be merely temporary, and there 
is already a talk of buying certain fields on the other— 
the non-Hydropathic—side of the town, which might make 
a passable eighteen holes. But no golfer who deserves 
the name, or even aims at deserving it, will select Moffat, 
or any other inland town, to play. Moffat is a place for 
walks and drives, for lotus-eating and lawn tennis. It is 
even asserted that for enthusiasm, expertness in tennis, 
and cheerful frocks, Moffat, which is Edinburgh among 
the hills—it is darkly hinted that Glasgow threatens to 
invade—will hold its own with any but the most exclu- 
sive sea-side resorts of England. But it is the drives that 
give it the advantage of Bridge of Allan and Strathpeffer. 
You are within an hour by coach of The Devil's Beef- 
Tub, that magnificent natural caldron. You are within 
easy distance of the best scenery of Dumfriesshire, which, 
but for its almost intolerable humidity, would challenge 
Ayrshire itself for the claim to be regarded as the Devon- 
shire of Scotland. Above all, the greater part of a day 
may be very well spent at St. Mary’s Loch. Carlisle, too, 
and the English side of the Border are within an hour or 
two of rail. But Moffat is self-sufficing for at least a 
month. When you leave it, you pass a silent vote of 
thanks to the residents; for in truth they have made it 
the one town in Scotland where the Scottish curse of 
squalor is conspicuous by its absence. 
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THE OLYMPIANS 

OOKING back to those days, I can see now that to 
children complete in the love of parents these things 
would have worn a different aspect. But we were orphans, 
whose nearest were aunts and uncles. They treated us, 
indeed, with kindness enough as to the needs of the flesh, 
but after that with indifference (an indifference, as I 
recognise, the result of a certain stupidity), and there- 
with the commonplace conviction that your child is merely 
animal. At a very early age I remember realising in 
a quite impersonal and kindly way the existence of that 
stupidity, and its tremendous influence in the world ; 
while there grew up in me, as in the parallel case of 
Caliban upon Setebos, a vague sense of a ruling power, 
wilful, and freakish, and prone to the practice of vagaries 
—‘ just choosing so’: as, for instance, the giving of autho- 
rity over us to these hopeless and incapable creatures, 
when it might far more reasonably have been given to 
ourselves over them. These elders, our betters by a 
trick of chance, commanded no respect but only a certain 
blend of envy—of their good ]uck—and pity—for their in- 
ability to make use of it. Indeed it was one of the most 
hopeless features in their character (when we troubled 
ourselves to waste a thought on them: which wasn't 
often) that, having absolute licence to indulge in the 
pleasures of life, they could get no good of it. They 
might dabble in the pond all day, hunt the chickens, 
climb trees in the most uncompromising Sunday clothes ; 
they were free to issue forth and buy gunpowder in the 
full eye of the sun—free to fire cannons and explode mines 
on the lawn: yet they never did any one of these things. 
No irresistible Energy haled them to church 0’ Sundays ; 
yet they went there regularly of their own accord, though 
they betrayed no greater delight in the experience than 
ourselves. On the whole, the existence of these Olym- 
pians seemed to be entirely void of interests, even as 
their movements were confined and slow, and their habits 
stereotyped and senseless. They were blind to anything 
but appearances. For them the orchard (a place elf- 
haunted, wonderful !) simply produced so many apples 
and cherries: or it didn’t, when the failures of Nature 
were not infrequently ascribed to us. They never set foot 
within fir-wood or hazel-copse, nor dreamt of the marvels 
hid therein. The mysterious sources, sources as of old 
Nile, that fed the duck-pond had no magic for them. 
They were unaware of Indians, nor recked they any- 
thing of bisons or of pirates (with pistols !), though the 
whole place swarmed with such portents. They cared 
not about exploring for robbers’ caves, nor digging for 
hidden treasure. Perhaps, indeed, it was one of their best 
qualities that they spent the greater part of their time 
stuflily indoors. To be sure there was an exception in the 
curate, who would receive unblenching the information 
that the meadow beyond the orchard was a prairie studded 
with herds of buffalo, which it was our delight to ride down, 
with those shrieks in which the huntress signifies her 
joy. He neither laughed nor sneered, as the Olympians 
would have done ; but, possessed of a serious idiosyncrasy, 


he would contribute such lots of valuable suggestion as 


oe 
to the pursuit of this particular sort of big game that, 
as it seemed to us, his mature age and eminent position 
could scarce have been attained without a practical know- 
ledge of the creature in its native lair. Then, too, he 
was always ready to constitute himself a hostile army or 
a band of marauding Indians. In brief, a distinctly able 
man, with talents, so far as we could judge, immensely 
above the majority. I trust he is a bishop by this time ; 
he had all the necessary qualifications, as we knew. 
These strange folks had visitors sometimes—stiff and 
colourless Olympians like themselves, equally without 
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vital interests and intelligent pursuits: emerging out of 
the clouds, and passing away again to drag on an aimless 
existence somewhere out of ourken. Then brute force 
was pitilessly applied. We were captured, washed, and 
forced into clean collars: silently submitting as was our 
wont, with more contempt than anger. Anon, with 
unctuous hair and faces stiffened in a conventional grin, 
we sat and listened to the usual platitudes. How could 
reasonable people spend their precious time so? That 
was ever our wonder as we bounded forth at last: to the 
old claypit to make pots, or to hunt bears among the 
hazels. It was incessant matter for amazement how 
these Olympians would talk over our heads—during meals 
for instance—of this or the other social or political inanity, 
under the delusion that these pale phantasms of reality 
were among the importances of life. We three, eating 
silently, our heads full of plans and conspiracies, could 
have told them what real life was. We had just left 
it outside, and were all on fire to get back to it. Of 
course we didn’t tell them that: the futility of impart- 
ing our ideas had long been demonstrated. One in 
thought and purpose, linked by the necessity of com- 
bating one hostile fate, a power antagonistic ever—a 
power we lived to evade—we had no confidants save our- 
selves. This strange anaemic order of beings was further 
removed from us, in fact, than the kindly beasts who 
shared our natural existence in the sun. The estrange- 
ment was fortified by an abiding sense of injustice, arising 
from the refusal of the Olympians ever to defend, retract 
or admit themseives in the wrong, or to accept similar eon- 
cessions on our part. For instance, when I flung the cat 
out of an upper window (though I did it from no ill- 
feeling, and it didn’t hurt the cat), 1 was ready, aftera 
moment's reflection, to own I was wrong, as a gentleman 
should. But was the matter allowed to end there? I 
trow not. Again, when Harold was locked up in his 
room all day, for assault and battery upon a neighbour's 
pig—an action he would have scorned: being indeed 
on the friendliest terms with the porker in question 
—there was no handsome expression of regret on the 
discovery of the real culprit. What Harold had felt was 
not so much the imprisonment— indeed he had very soon 
escaped by the window, with assistance from his allies 
and had only gone back in time for his release—as the 
Olympian habit. A word would have set all right ; but 
of course that word was never spoken. 

Well! The Olympians are all past and gone. The sun 
does not seem to shine so brightly as it used; the track- 


less meadows of old time have shrunk and dwindled 


away to a few poor acres. A saddening doubt, a dull 
suspicion, creeps over me. Et in Arcadia eso—l cer- 
tainly did onee inhabit Arcady. Can it be 1 too have 


become an Olympian ? 


LITERARY MARKET GARDENERS 

| ICHARD JEFFERIES had undoubtedly a marvel- 

lous keen eye for the myriad details that make up 
the life of the fields ; and Mr. F. A. Knight has the knack 
of a prose that is mostly blank verse. And possibly to 
such poor folk as are shut up in cities these writers are 
benefactors, who rehearse from day to day the tale of 
what passes abroad. "Tis true they vex their readers in- 
evitably ; seeming to adorn at their expense the old tale, 
Eyes and No-Eyes. ‘Behold,’ they ery, ‘how little you 
have seen of all that was to be observed in the fields 
whereof you had once the freedom!’ Yet there is no 
man—not the veriest cit—but has memories of country 
sounds and sights ; and in reminding him of these—thus 


only— such writers can give pleasure of a sort, For it 
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is certain that one has pleasure in their catalogues only 
where they chance in this way to revive old memories. It 
is the glory of art to give interest to all things; and 
doubtless literary art has often wooed us to listen gladly 
to the description of things new to us: of scenes, of 
sounds, not stored—and_ by the words revivified—within 
our minds. But of art, if truth be told, these writers 
know little. ‘Their merit is to have lived in the country, 
to have had eyes of a certain keenness, to have consulted 
the text-books with diligence: in short, to have worked 
hard enough as market gardeners to persuade the public 
that market gardening and art are one. 

In truth, they are but aids to memory, and at the utmost 
can but set the reader dreaming of delights whereof he 
knows himself deprived. The man that thinks to read 
them (because he longs for the country, and ’tis of that 
they speak) would do well to leave them unopened, and 
take down his Walton again—a Walton pure of ‘ notes, and 
free from the abomination of interpolated ‘practical essays.’ 
For in Walton, with cleanest simplicity, you have also an 
exquisite art. You are no longer an exile vainly dreaming of 
vanished joys ; once again (for some small space of time) 
you have the freedom of the fields, and walk amongst 
whatever numerous sights and sounds make up, in your 
conception, the country. You are no longer the pupil of 
a garrulous pedagogue that will be instructing. You are 
king once more in your own country, and the land is gay 
for your return. 

Jetleries, then, and those who delight to imitate him 
have little enough to offer even to the dweller in towns 
that shall read them. ‘To him who dwells in the country 
they describe, their mission is one of insidious injury, 
They strive to make of what was once an engrossing occu- 
pation an unending annoy. Of old we were content in 
happy ignorance to lie wholly at rest when the grass first 
rose to the knee, and to listen to the mingled voices 
of innumerable birds merely as so much pleasant music. 
The rapturous outbreak of the thrush we were bound to 
recognise ; but, for the rest, we knew and we cared not to 
distinguish individual songsters. We knew only that the 
air was filled with music ; and so were free to listen in 
calm, uncritical enjoyment. And if the grass held insect- 
life, we did but vaguely trust that we had escaped its 
contact ; beetle nor fly disturbed us, save for a moment 
as we brushed them back into the deep surrounding 
herbage. Ours it was to enjoy the full sweetness of 
the season, to rest perfectly while before our eyes the 
splendid * Pageant of Summer’ was in progress. 

But now we have read The Life of the Fields, and a 
sense of our ignorance has devoured us. We must be 
prying now into petty details, where once we were used 
to enjoy the whole. Are the birds all singing? You must 
be listening (as choir-masters to detect a false note) to find 
out if it be true that of all bird-singers ‘the yellow-hammer 
is most persistent.” You can lie no longer comfortably in 
the long grass. You must be ever watching for the in- 
sects that hide there; and, having found, you must rack 
your brains to remember from your reading some descrip- 
tion that applies to them, For, mark, these writers do 
not make students of their readers. We go out into the 
country as of yore, unburdened with collecting-boxes, pins, 
or text-books. It is only when we have reached the old 
resting-places that the knowledge of our ignorance comes 
upon us and puts all peace to flight. A naturalist is born, 
not made; and we, who were born to take pleasure simply 
in the larger aspects of the fields, shall never be of his 
class, albeit we worry for years because we cannot dis- 
cover all that Jefferies saw. We may leave our dogs at 
home (as some one suggests), and in the end the dog will 
have lost much healthful exercise and ourselves the plea- 
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sure of his company in our walks. But of the birds and 
beasts (somehow) we shall have learned just nothing at 
first-hand. And we may deem ourselves fortunate if we 
do not in the end take to digging (with Mr. Grant Allen) 
at the foot of every ‘lord-and-lady, for the skeleton of 
the bird that ate (and afterwards manured) the poisonous 
red berry, with the seed that should produce this plant. 





THE PANGS OF PATERNITY 

TIXHE couvade is a word not to be found in the dic- 

tionary, but its meaning might be guessed by analogy 
with cower, to brood like a hen. It belongs to the 
patois of Béarn, and savants have accepted it gladly to 
express a custom which has no name in civilised speech, 
nor could be described by any tolerable periphrasis. It is 
not improbable that we had both the custom and the 
word defining it in prehistoric days, but even the tradi- 
tion has long since passed away from us. Before telling 
what /a couwvade means, it is necessary to warn the un- 
learned reader that I speak in all seriousness of an usage 
which has evidently prevailed over divers parts of Europe, 
still prevails in the far East, in Western China, in Green- 
land, Kamschatka, and South America: North America 
also, if certain Indian tribes be not yet exterminated. 
Under such circumstances we may expect that it will be 
found in Africa when negro ethics are thoroughly under- 
stood. This usage is, in brief, an obligation of the hus- 
band to lie down and be nursed for a certain number of 
days when his wife has borne a child. 

I had the rare luck to observe the cowvade in opera- 
tion once on a time: without understanding it, of course. 
Walking through a Dyak ‘house,’ I noted that one of 
the doors was hung with branches and palm-leaves. (It 
may be well to explain that the long verandah which one 
traverses—three hundred or perhaps a thousand feet in 
length—is bordered on one side by doors, each opening 
into the single chamber devoted to a family.) It stood 
wide, and I saw a number of women busy therein. These 
pleasant people do not object to the intrusion of a white 
man; none but kindly memories are associated with him 
—or were not thirty years ago. The decorations sug- 
gested festivity, and I entered. But on this occasion a 
stranger was not welcome, evidently. The women gathered 
hurriedly to obstruct my view, not speaking but alarmed 
and annoyed. I retired, but not before remarking a 
man stretched on the low ledge beneath the aperture in 
the roof called a window. He was shrouded in a blanket 
of bark, across which lay half-a-dozen handkerchiefs and 
cloths of bright hue—all the finery, no doubt, which he 
and his friends could muster. The spectacle struck me 
as odd, but the Malays only laughed in their superior 
Moslem fashion at my questioning. Rajah Brooke ex- 
plained the matter afterwards, but he did not seem aware 
of its full meaning. No one was, perhaps, until Mr. 
Tylor collected all the evidence. The man I saw was 
about to become a father. Preparing for that event, he 
lay down on his best mat, with all his ornaments, and 
sweltered under a blanket to avoid the possibility of a 
chill. Provisions were stored beside him: the bronze siri 
box, filled with betel-nut, lime, tobacco, and pepper-leaf, 
stood handy. For eight days he would not quit the 
chamber: for four he must not even bathe. Whilst the 
father lay thus ‘in the straw,’ it may be asked, what was 
the mother doing? Nothing in particular. Nobody con- 
gratulated her; nobody took any pains to make her com- 
fortable. She nursed her baby, looked after the other 
children, did the house-work as usual, and attended to her 


husband in the pains of child-birth. 
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The custom would be extraordinary enough if it were 
found in one race of man alone. But, as has been said, it 
rules more or less over a great part of the world. Few 
probably regarded Strabo’s report of it in North Spain 
until Mr. Tylor unearthed contemporary accounts to show 
that it still survives in the Basque Provinces. When a 
man has a child there he goes to bed forthwith, and the 
neighbours congratulate him. At various points on the 
French side of the Pyrenees the same practice is observed 
—especially in Béarn. Since Strabo is proved correct in 
the instance, we cannot reasonably doubt the statement 
that a like usage prevailed in Corsica, Thrace, and Pontus. 
As for modern instances, the Jesuit Dobritzoffer tells of it 
in South America. So soon as a child is born, ‘ you see 
the husband lying in bed, huddled up with mats and 
skins, lest some rude breath of air should touch him; 
fasting, kept in private, and for a number of days abstain- 
ing religiously from certain viands ; you would swear that 
it was he who had had the child.’ Of the Acawoios and 
Caribs ia Guiana, Brett states: ‘On the birth of a child, 
ancient etiquette requires the father to take to his ham- 
mock, where he remains some days, as if he were sick, 
receiving the congratulations and condolences of his 
friends. An instance of this custom came under my own 
observation, where the man, in robust health and excellent 
condition, with not a single bodily ailment, was lying in 
his hammock in the most provoking manner, carefully and 
respectfully attended by the women, while the mother of 
the new-born infant was cooking—none regarding her.’ 
De Tertre adds another detail. After forty days’ confine- 
ment the old women pay a visit to the father, and score 
his body with the sharp teeth of the agouti. Then they 
rub pepper into the wounds, causing frightful inflamma- 
tion, sometimes death. After this treatment the man is 
free, but for six months afterwards he must eat no birds 
nor fish: which means that he may as well stop at home and 
doze the hours away like an invalid—the effect desired, pro- 
bably. In brief, from China to Peru, literally, the couvade 
may be traced. And everywhere we remark one notion : 
that the father, more than the mother, must take precau- 
tions to secure that the child shall be healthy. In Brazil 

both parents submit to a strict regimen: the flesh of cer- 
tain animals is forbidden, and they live chiefly on fish and 
fruits. It is the same in Guiana. Acawoio and Carib 
husbands—not wives—must abstain from eating agouti, 
lest the child should be meagre ; haimari fish, lest it should 

be blind; labba, lest it should be spotted ; marudi bird, 

lest it should be still-born—that fowl heralding death. 

In Greenland, says Egide, the father must not work nor 
trade ; in Kamschatka he must do no heavy work. In 

Borneo, St. John reports, ‘the husband of the pregnant 

woman, up to the time of her delivery, may not use any 

sharp instrument, unless it be absolutely necessary for 

cultivation ; he may not tie things with rattans, or strike 

animals, or fire guns, or do anything of a violent character 

—all such things being supposed to exercise a malignant 

influence in the development of the unborn child.’ After 

the birth, the family is taboo for eight days, during 

which time the father is dieted on rice and salt, and may 

not go into the sunshine. 

Explanations of the couvade have been found, of course. 
Mr. Tylor’s is so highly metaphysical and sentimental that 
the most devoted of young couples might fail to grasp it. 
Professor Max Miiller, rejecting this, imagines that the ordi- 
nary laws of human intercourse will account for everything. 
We know what a fuss the women make when a relative 
is going to have a baby: how they snub the head of the 
household and lead him a wretched life. ‘It is clear,’ says 
the Professor, ‘that the poor husband was first tyran- 
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nised over by his female kinsfolk and afterwards fright- 
ened into superstition. He then began to make a martyr 
of himself, till he became really ill, and took to his bed in 
self-defence.’ Again: ‘Would it not be best for him to 
take to his bed at once and not get up till all was well 
over?’ People who know savages by actually living 
among them will find it hard to take this explanation 
seriously: shortly, it may be said that among them 
mothers-in-law have nowhere any influence in_ their 
daughters’ household—quite the reverse—and that the 
amazed husband would promptly put a stop to the fuss- 
ing of his female relatives. Since the conundrum is 
practically ‘given up,’ I offer my own solution. The 
couvade arose from male jealousy—from the determination 
of the savage to be master in his own house. At the 
birth of a child alone is his supremacy challenged. Then 
Nature herself thrusts him aside. To recover what he 
thinks his proper place, he—or rather his remote fore- 
fathers—insisted on lying-in, dieting, and so forth, while 
the mother went about her business, and nursed him. 


So he asserted his command even against the laws of 


Nature. Freperick BoyLe. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


OBSERVE with great regret, but without surprise, 

that The National Observer is taking a strong line 
against the concession of Local Government to Ireland. 
I regret this because Mr. Balfour's task next session will 
be hard in actual work and doubtful as to the result. I 
am not surprised at it, seeing how much can at first sight 
be fairly urged against the proposal. Frequently during the 
last three years I have been privileged to deal with Irish 
questions in the columns of The National Observer. I don't 
know that the editor has always agreed with the views I 
have expressed. But now that we are nearing the Parlia- 
mentary discussion of a question upon which legitimate 
difference of opinion may fairly arise amongst Unionists, 
perhaps I may be allowed to state the case—not for the 
Government or for Mr. Balfour but-—for the principle of 
the scheme to which it is understood they are committed. 
And, first of all, let me deal with a preliminary objection. 
It may be said: ‘O, Mr. Russell is a Liberal Unionist. 
Local Government is part of the policy the Liberal 
Unionists are forcing upon the Conservative party, and 
it is only natural that he should support it.” I demur to 
this objection. At the best, I am afraid that by the party 
managers I am counted as a very indifferent party man. 
And nothing is more certain than that, if I thought Local 
Government likely to prove injurious to the real interests 
of Ireland, I should offer to it the most resolute opposi- 
tion. I should be all the more free to do so because in so 
opposing I should be acting in harmony with the views of 
probably seven-tenths of my own constituents and of Irish 
Unionists everywhere throughout Ireland. These views 
have been largely formed, I hold, in ignorance of what is 
involved in the concession. It is spoken of as being as 
bad as Home Rule: as handing the entire country over to 
the Nationalist party, and as paving the way for a worse 
surrender. I cannot see things in this light. 

What is really involved in the proposal to set up Local 
Government in Ireland? These bodies will not have the 
control of the Constabulary. They will not, should the 
English precedent be followed, administer the Poor Law ; 
what remains, then, for them to do? There is nothing 
left save the fiscal work now transacted by the Grand 
Juries, What this means may best be seen by the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the gross amount of the Grand 
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Jury cess in Ireland for a recent year, and the several 
heads of expenditure : 


Head of Expenditure. Amount Presented. 


Roads and Bridges. - ; ‘ . £672,810 0 0 
Maintenance of ‘Lunatic Asylums : : ; . 416,273 00 
Miscellaneous . . ; ; : i ‘ - 175,503 00 
County Salaries ; , ? , : ; ‘ 97,553 0 O 
Prison Expenses . ° : 17,560 0 O 
In Discharge of Debt to Governasent . L734 459 \ 81,274 0 0 
», to Others . ‘ 7,515 J 
Infirmaries and Hospitals . ? . - : ‘ 49,509 00 
Extra Police ; , : P : ‘ ‘ ‘ 73,003 0 O 
Valuation Expenses . ° ‘ ‘ : ‘ 7,995 00 
Erection and Repair of Court Houses , ; ; 7,272 00 
Police for Weights and Measures Act i ; . 2,120 00 





£1,300,932 0 O 
A glance atthe several items given above will suffice to show 
the character of the work done by the Grand Juries. And 
when I say that about one-fourth of the presentments are 
imperative, v.e. they are regulated by Acts of Parliament, 
including those for infirmaries, building and repairing of 
certain schools, expenses of inquests, the charge for extra 
constabulary, and the repayment of Government advances, 
it will be seen how comparatively small is the discretion 
possessed by these bodies. Surely it cannot be main- 
tained that because Mr. Balfour proposes to allow a repre- 
sentative body to decide upon the repairs of roads and 
bridges, and to entrust to them the charge of court- 
houses and other public buildings, he is thereby conceding 
Home Rule. So far as the principle is concerned, I doubt 
if it will be even arguable in Parliament. I readily admit 
that the Grand Juries have done their work exceptionally 
well. I am not sure that County Councils will do it as 
well, On the contrary, I think it likely they will, at 
first, do much worse. But the Justices in England and 
the Commissioners of Supply in Scotland were never 
charged with either incompetence or corruption. The 
work given them to do was well done. Yet they had to 
give way to elective bodies, of which it is much too soon 
to say anything. How are we to refuse to Ireland that 
which has been conceded to England, Scotland, and to 
turbulent little Wales? If Parliament were to refuse 
the concession, I should consider the Unionist argument 
seriously weighted and the whole cause endangered. 

I naturally look at the whole question from the Ulster 
standpoint. And to my mind there are only two ques- 
tions really deserving of serious discussion. I take the 
principle as conceded. What, then, I ask, is the FRANCHISE 
to be upon which the Councils will be elected, and what 
are the duties to be imposed upon them when the boards 
are constituted? In the first place, the Parliamentary 
Franchise is out of the question. It was not adopted as 
the basis of County Council elections in Great Britain ; 
it cannot be adopted as the basis in Ireland. It excludes 
women who are ratepayers. It includes lodgers who, at 
least, pay no county cess. Will Mr. Balfour adopt the 
only other franchise in existence in Ireland—that regulat- 
ing the Poor Law? Seeing that according to the English 
and Scottish precedents the County Councils will have 
no control over the administration of the Poor Law, it 
may not be possible to adopt this franchise. But, although 
founded upon a rating qualification, it expressly provides 
for the special representation of property. It gives highly 
rated occupiers multiple votes up to six. It provides for 
proxy voting, and it covers a system of ex officio represen- 
tation. In short, it goes a long way to insure that those 
who pay most of the poor rate shall have a preponder- 
ating vote as to its expenditure. Should this franchise 
be set aside, we must necessarily fall back upon the 
payers of county cess. It is the county cess with which 
these new bodies will mainly have to deal. It appears 
only fair and reasonable, therefore, that those who pay 
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the cess should select the Councils. But who does pay ? 
This is the crucial question. Every hereditament liable 
for poor rate is also liable for Grand Jury or county cess, 
But how is it paid? In many cases the landlord pays 
half of the cess, and in all cases where the valuation is 
under £4 he pays the whole of it. As there are more 
than two hundred thousand holdings in Ireland under 
£4 valuation, it will at once be seen how serious the 
question becomes. It is at this point Mr. Balfour will 
experience most difficulty. He talks now of minority 
representation. Very good. But I can tell him in advance 
that, so far as Ulster is concerned, any attempt to hand 
the control of county affairs to the swarming thousands 
of illiterates who pay no rates, over the heads of the in- 
telligence that does contribute, will be sternly resisted. 
In this case the franchise, as I have already said, is 
everything. 

Then as to the work of the new bodies there need, I 
think, be very little difficulty. I sincerely hope that Mr. 
Balfour will not make two bites of the cherry, 7.e. I hope 
he will give us a complete bill embracing District as well} 
as County Councils. The larger body may fairly take over 
the Grand Jury work, so far as it is of a fiscal character. 
Nobody proposes to transfer their judicial functions ; and 
I should be surprised if the Chief Secretary proposed to 
take from them the consideration of all claims for mali- 
cious injury. To do so would be to run grave risk. But, 
apart from these two special functions, the whole of the 
fiscal work might with perfect safety be transferred to an 
elective body reasonably constituted. I am told there 
would be extravagance. I should be more afraid of parsi- 
mony. Irish farmers are not accustomed to handling large 
sums of money, and they are much more likely to err in 
the direction I have indicated than in any other. Jobbery 
there will be. But jobbery has a tendency to right itself. 
The public, in the end, will insist upon getting value for 
its money, and, although much tribulation may have to be 
gone through, things will right themselves in this respect. 
And we are sure to have incompetence. Outside of six 
Ulster counties new and inexperienced men will pro- 
bably be everywhere elected. Politics will doubtless reign 
supreme, and attempts may even be made to convert those 
county boards into immature Home Rule Parliameits. 
But all this will in due time right itself. These bodies 
will be spending their own money to a large extent; and 
this may be trusted to have a salutary effect. 

As to the District Councils, they ought to take the 
place of the Presentment Sessions, a curiously constructed 
body which now sits as a kind of court to hear and deal 
with all applications for repairs of roads, ete. To these 
subsidiary bodies might be entrusted, in addition to the 
work of the Presentment Sessions, the working of such 
measures as the Sanitary Acts and the Cattle Diseases 
Acts, now unfairly thrown upon the Boards of Guardians, 
although the work has nothing to do with the Poor Law. 

A scheme such as I have ventured to submit, and which 
ought to be controlled by the Local Government Board, 
would in the end, I firmly believe, work for good. No 
serious risk need be run. Great Britain and Ireland 
would at least be treated on the same principle, and 
stock argument of the Separatist party knocked on the 
head. I can understand the fears of those who object, 
and the doubts of those who hesitate. I know that the 
Liberal Unionist party incurs heavy responsibility in 
urging forward this proposal. I believe that the future 
of Ireland will justify their boldness. Not that I think 
a Local Government Bill is going at once to settle the 
Home Rule difficulty. Nothing of the kind. I at least 
suffer from no such illusions. But the granting of this 
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concession, whilst not injuring the real interests of Ire- 
land, will at least enable the Unionist party to say that they 
have carried out their irish policy. They will be entitled 
to ask that their great measures of justice to that country 


should have a full trial and fair-play. T. W. Russe tt. 





PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

\ JITHIN the past twenty years so many El Dorados 

have been discovered—most of them of little per- 
manent value—that when the Witwatersrandt district was 
declared a goldfield by the Transvaal Government, the 
news had very little effect outside South Africa, and not 
very much inside. Finds of valuable auriferous reefs had 
been reported years before in the De Kaap district and in 
Waterberg and other parts of the northern Transvaal ; but 
they mostly proved to be of little practical worth, except 
to the original concessionaries, who, with characteristic 
generosity, passed their properties over at enormous pro- 
fits to the enterprising but gullible Britisher. The re- 
sult of these transfers of mining rights is to be seen in 
the history of such companies as the Lisbon-Berlyn and 
Balkio Consolidated, which under one form or another 
have dragged on a miserable existence for about eight 
years, profitless to successive bodies of shareholders, and 
apparently kept alive to provide fees and salaries for the 
directors and officials. It is scarce surprising that the 
group of German-Jew speculators who took the Wit- 
watersrandt district into their charge found it exceed- 


ingly difficult to create a market here for the shares in 


the loc: ae formed mining companies, By concerted 
efforts at the Cape and Hatton Garden, however, they 
at length sueceeded ; and in 1888 and part of 1889 the 
‘Kaffir Cireus, as that part of the Stock Exchange in 


which South African ee were dealt in was dubbed, 
absorbed the lion’s share of speculative activity. In 
several instances shares of the nominal value of £1 each 
were rushed up to quotations ranging from £10 to £30 
a piece: prices scarce warranted if the most sanguine ex- 
pectations had been entirely fulfilled. The local wire- 
pullers and some of their confederates on this side had 
a very fine time ; and as, with the rise of Johannesburg, 
the printing press, among other adjuncts of civilisation, 
had been introduced, the people on the spot were able to 
produce just as many share certificates as their represen- 
tatives in the ‘ Kaffir Circus’ could find buyers for. When 
at last the public appetite for ’Randt gold shares became 
satiated, price s fell far more rapidly than they had risen. 
Si 1ce the 


early part of last year there have been a few 


ismodic revivals; but none, gained much headway save 

We heve no wish to dispute the evidences of value in 
the ’Randt district: they have been furnished by the 
authoritative monthly crushing returns, which returns 
have exhibited decided, though irregular, progress, the 
August output amounting to close upon sixty thousand 
ounces. In about four years the output of gold has repre- 
sented a value of very nearly six millions sterling : a very 
handsome showing for an industry still practically in its 
infancy, and one that should have yielded satisfactory 
profits. All this we admit; and we shall also risk the 
opinion, founded upon the judgment of men of ability and 
probity recently returned from South Africa, that such 
properties as Ferreira, Meyer and Charlton, Geldenhuis, 
Robinson and Langlaagte have justified most favourable 
But when the fullest 
allowance is made for prospective value, the fact remains 
that the dividend-paying companies are in a shocking 


hopes in regard to their future. 
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minority, and that the average of gold in the ore that js 
being raised is very much smaller than it was said to be— 
we use the phrase advisedly—when the local gamblers 
were so freely unloading their holdings. And there is 
the further and most important consideration to be borne 
in mind: that most of the companies are of local origin 
and local constitution, and under the existing conditions 
shareholders in Europe have no effective representation. 
The result is that the industry is largely dominated by a 
few unscrupulous adventurers, who, directly and through 
the medium of their creatures, manage matters very much 
as they please. Capitals are raised and reduced, amalga- 
mations are effected, and managers are appointed or re- 
moved, ostensibly in the interests of the general proprietary 
body, but more largely in those of the local autocrats. In 
some instances, no doubt, actual operations would have 
been equally unsuccessful if they had been conducted by 
a board of directors resident in the United Kingdom ; but 
in such circumstances indignant shareholders would have 
had the pleasure of grumbling or kicking them out. As 
matters stand, even this gratification is denied. 

In other parts of the ‘Transvaal there is more activity 
than success. The De Kaap district is apparently look- 
ing up a bit, and the visit of Mr. Conybeare to the 
properties of those cheerful enterprises, the Oceana 
and Silati River Companies, has been followed by the 
announcement of further valuable discoveries. ‘These 
were fully anticipated by the knowing operators, who 
pushed up the price of Oceana shares directly the news 
arrived that Camborne’s representative had landed at the 
Cape. The discoveries have been vouched for by that 
eminent expert, Mr. Oliver Pegler, whose predictions with 
the Wynaad district of Southern 


India were so atrociously falsified by actual results that 


regard to the value of 


mining in that district has been given up as a bad job. 
There has also been reported a fresh batch of gold- 
finds by the pioneers of the British South Africa Com- 
pany in Mashonaland; and as Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the 
guiding spirit of the undertaking, has gone to the scene 
of the discoveries, we may look for glowing news; for 
Lord Randolph Churchill, an eminent authority on gold- 
mining as well as on most other mundane affairs, will be 
on the spot to welcome the ‘Diamond King.’ Strenuous 
efforts have been made to raise Chartered shares to the 
quotations at which they were when the general public 
Was allowed to relieve the noble and other founders of 
their holdings; but Lord Randolph's name is not one to 
conjure with on the Stock Exchange, and the price of 
the shares continues to stick at twe nty-five shillings, which 
} 


is nearly three pounds less than some of the shareholders 


were ‘ let in’ at. The panne investors hay thi 
consolation, however: that they are partners in a great 


_ 


; : ; fe 
national undertaking destined, as we are told, to convert 


the uttermost parts of t ‘Dark Continent ’ into an em- 
porium geome sh trad That those who have found the 
money for this great enterprise are getting nothing on 
their investment, and are not likely to be much more 
fortunate in the future,is a detail with which shareholders 


worthy the name of men would be ashamed to find fault. 


QUIS DESIDERIO 2 


(To A DEAD BULLFINCHI) 


\ TANTING now the song of you, 
Piper gay in vanished Springs, 

We, the lovers long of you, 

Lay you now where no bird sings. 


Hushed the flutings strong of you: 
Very still those striving wings. 
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Little Orpheus, say, for you 
Did some small Eurydice 
Wail below, and stay for you ? 


If indeed some lyric she— 
Bride one happy May for you— 
Dwelt with dark Persephone, 


Then it scarce seems wrong of you 
If you fled and left us here 
Tuneless all the silent year, 
Wanting still the song of you ! 
Kennero GRAHAME, 


TO INISHKEA 


J LL rise and go to Inishkea, 
& Where many a one will weep with me 
The bravest boy that sailed the sea 

From Blacksod Bay to Killery. 


11] dress my boat in sails of black, 

The widow’s cloak I shall not lack, 

171] set my face and ne’er turn back 
Upon the way to Inishkea. 


In Arran Island, cold as stone, 

I wring my hands and weep my lone 

Where never my true love’s name was known : 
It were not so in Inishkea. 


The friends that knew him there will come 
And kiss my cheek so cold and numb, 
QO comfort is not troublesome 
To kindly friends in Inishkea ! 
"Tis there the children call your name, 
The old men sigh, and sigh the same: 
"Tis all your praise, and none your blame, 
Your love will hear in Inishkea. 


But you were dear to beast and bird, 


The dogs once followed at your word, 
Your feet once pressed the sand and sward 
My heart is sore for Inishkea., 


I’l] rise and go to Inishkea 

©’er many a mile of tossing sea 

That hides your darling face from me. 
I'l] live and die in Inishkea ! 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IONA CATHEDRAL 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


14th September 1891 


‘ 
t/t « ec 
T i 


Glasgow, QI. 

SiR,—Considering that during the thirty-four years of this 
Society’s existence it has never directly or indirectly initiated or 
encouraged so-called restoration, it is distinctly amusing to find 
‘A Cockney Tourist’ charging the Society with proposing to 
restore Iona Cathedral. It will probably be sufficient to 
observe that no proposal regarding Iona Cathedral has ever 
been before the Society or its Council. 


We are glad that ‘A Cockney Tourist’ does not object to 


preservation as distinguished from restoration, and we do not 
doubt that as regards Iona Cathedral the Duke of Argyll will 
act under such competent professional advice that your corre- 
spondent may keep his mind at ease.—We are, etc., 
JA. DALRYMPLE DUNCAN, 
WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, 
Hon. Secs. Glasgow Archeological Society. 
THE NEW BUBBLE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Lincoln’s Inn, 16th Sept. 1891. 


SIR,—While the savour of the Trades’-Union Congress is 
resh in the newspapers, it may be worth while to point out that 
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Mr. B. Tillett and his friends are playing a game of bounce 
which is very like something that has been played before, and 
which in the long-run has not succeeded. The British Public 
is a little stupid, and sucks these things down for a time with 
beautiful simplicity ; but it finds out in the end. 

For example, some ten or a dozen years ago the celebrated 
Mr. Schnadhorst had got his great repeating apparatus into 
complete working order. That man of genius saw that, the 
British Public being what it is, if he could get penny trumpets 
suddenly blown in a hundred places at once, everybody would 
be startled into thinking something serious was going to 
happen. So he pieced together a most imposing network of 
local Liberal organisations, or confederations, or something of 
that sort. A local organisation (or whatever it was called) con- 
sisted of the tinker, the tailor, a grocer’s young man, and a few 
others of that kind, who used to meet in a local public-house to 
drink a social glass, to discuss the wickedness of the upper 
classes, and to be on the watch for signals from the Liberal 
centre. When Mr. Schnadhorst had to coerce some recalci- 
trant, or the House of Lords, or the like, he used to send out 
a circular letter of resolutions ; and forthwith the tinker and 
tailor met in counsel with the candlestick-maker, and next 
day the party newspapers all told how that the Piggleton 
Confederation of Liberal Organisations had resolved that they 
viewed the conduct of the House of Lords with amazement and 
disgust. These things poured in for several days, and ‘took’ 
for a time; but Mr. Schnadhorst, I believe, does not now think 
the tap worth turning on. 

Then there was the great Demonstration Dodge. Whodoes 
not remember the people with hop-poles ? Under this, however, 
there was a substratum of reality; for it implied a covert 
menace of physical violence, which alarmed the timid folk on 
the route, until the brutal Warren proved that police would 
always be more than a match for Mr. Stead’s lambs. Able 
editors—even he of 7he 77mes—were impressed, and talked ac- 
cordingly. Alas ! demonstrations are now a mere drug in the 


} 


1 ; ay 
market, not worth the cost (which is consiaerabie) of gett 


Messrs. Tillett and Co. m xy confidently look forward to 
something of the same failure. It was quite possible to nobble 
the Trades’-Union Congress. Tillett, in fact, has done it, and 
has played his own tune very loud upon that pipe. This was 


} 


possible ; but possible to nobble the Trades’-Union 





Congress without re 


contempt. 

} . > y h nd 
And perhaps the Congress may in the end 
nobbled. On this occasion it was taken somewhat by surprise ; 


refuse to be 





ind, indeed, its constitution would appear to be such as makes 
it a fairly easy prey. To all appearance, anybody may have a 
vote who goes there and calls himself a ‘delegate.’ Of course, 

he representatives of the oldest and most influential unions 
of the most highly skilled artisans choose to be voted down 


by the delegates of London dockers and the like, they can 
have their wish: this is a free country, and Tillett and Co. 
are ready 
tion the old union 
they do not, their Congress, after a few more meetings, will 


that desire. but perhaps on full cons1dera- 





lili take me otner view. At all events, 17 


become a byword. The country does not consist of London 
dockers, casual tramps, etc.; and it is absurd of Mr. Tillett to 
pose in an attitude of importance merely upon the strength 
of his delegation (if he is their delegate) by these worshipful 
personages. This will be seen sooner or later.—I am, et 

H. W.C 


THEOSOPHY IN PRACTICE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 


London, 13th Sept. 1891. 


n 


SIR,—I have read with much interest your article on Mr 
Besant and her new departure, and I should like to ask one 
question through your columns. Theosophy, we are told by 
members of the Theosophical Society, is a religion that has for 
its object the establishment of a Great Brotherhood for the 
Benefit of Mankind generally ; and we know that for some 
years various books by Mr. Sinnett have done much towards 
making Theosophy more widely known. Now, Mr. Sinnett 
appears to be a director of the Hansard Publishing Union : 
may we take it that this Union, with its capital of one million 
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sterling, is a Jractical attempt to give effect to the ¢heoretical 
teaching of his books? Perhaps the Official Receiver in Bank- 
ruptcy can answer this question.—I am, etc., E. 


‘A CHANCE FOR THE DEMOCRACY’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


Paris, 14th Sept. 1891. 

SIR,— Your article under the above heading, as shown by its 
title, is written perhaps less in the interests of literature than as 
an attack upon democracy. Yet it touches upon what I have 
ventured to call ‘the Mental Labour Question’—more im- 
portant, in my opinion, than even the manual labour question ; 
upon which subject, however, I also take (as I have shown else- 
where) a view different from that occasionally expressed in your 
columns. 

I fully agree with you that ‘the People,’ in regard to litera- 
ture, is ‘the least apt’—(you say, ‘least scrupulous’)—‘ patron 
the world has seen.’ But when you say, ‘ No conditions are 
essential to production. What aman holds in his brain, that 
he can give, and that he will,’ you are really zo¢ borne out by 
facts. For an author without means it requires often heroism 
to write his book ; but even heroism alone is not sufficient to 
‘ produce’ work, it may be, of the highest value, but which no 
publisher will ‘ give’ to the world at his own risk or expense. 
As a matter of fact, almost every book of really scientific value 
has to be subsidised. But I know also the case of an English 
novel which, without being a work of genius, has proved one of 
the most successful within recent years, and fully deserved that 
success. Yet, for years, one publisher after another refused to 
bring out the book, until private influence—that of a mutual 
friend of the author and the publisher— prevailed to that end. 

To say that ‘such men of letters as revered their craft would 
trample the endowment in the dust’ if ‘the people were minded 
to endow literature,’ I venture to characterise as a bold asser- 
tion. Why, statesmen, among whom some at least ‘revere 
their craft,’ never trample the endowment they draw from ‘the 
people’ in the shape of salaries in the dust, although not a few 
of them possess ample and even monstrous private means. 
Lord Beaconsfield, specially, whom you revere as a master of 
his craft, both in literature and in politics, applied even for his 
pension when out of office. Nor can it be admitted that ‘ wealth 
makes the dilettante.’ Neither Voltaire nor George Grote, 
both of them rich men, were dilettantes in the usual sense of 
the word: although I think it a pity altogether that di/ettante 
or amateur should now be used ina rather despicable sense, 
which was not the case in former times, and which their literal 
meaning does not warrant.—I am, etc., 

THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE DILEMMAS OF LABOUR AND EDUCATION.’ 





REVIEWS 
A SUPERSTITION 


Gray's Poems. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
JOHN BRADSHAW, LL.D. ‘ Macmillan’s English Classics.’ 
London : Macmillan. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s edition of the Poems of Gray is useful and 
scholarly work. He has purged his text of the errors of Mason 
and Mitford and the rest ; his introduction is very readable and 
informative ; he has appended a set of notes of almost over- 
powering fulness and minuteness. In brief, his book is one 
that should be in the hands of everybody who is interested (and 
who is not?) in those triumphs of artifice, the ‘Poems’ of 
Thomas Gray. 

His fault is a tendency to exaggerate his author’s merit and 
to depreciate the qualifications of those whose opinion happens 
to differ from his own. Johnson, he says, ‘was not by nature 
fitted to do Gray justice,’ and Johnson’s objections to certain in- 
felicities of Gray’s are elsewhere dismissed as ‘querulous.’ But is 
it proved that Johnson was not by nature fitted for the achieve- 
ment of this particular piece of criticism? Is it not rather 
demonstrable that, Gray being nothing if not artificial—a maker 
of exquisite cantos rather than a great original poet—the minute 
Johnsonian method, backed by the active and penetrating John- 
sonian mind, is not of all methods the one best fitted to apply 
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to Gray’s results? In such work a single slip is fatal ; and to 
point out the fact of such slips—to show where the artist in 
words has failed, where the man of taste has been false to the 
true ideal, where the compiler has degraded his originals— 
should surely be the principal business of the critic in charge, 
This should seem proved in advance ; but as matter of fact it 
isnot so. It is a perverse and withal a feeble generation, this 
of ours ; and it must still be talking. We have the trick of 
reducing everything to a matter of feeling ; and we grudge and 
resent the fact that our ancestors were less random than our- 
selves. The truth is that Johnson, inasmuch as he declined to 
bleat—a sort of vocalisation in which ourselves excel—nor ever 
would surrender his intellectual independence, on any subject 
whatsoever, is anathema to that race of critics whose ‘critical 
faculty ’ is very largely an effect of enthusiasm. Mr. Bradshaw, 
for instance, remarks of Gray that a ‘chief characteristic’ of his 
poetry is ‘the musical sweetness of his versification’: the fact 
being that the movement of his iambics is generally even to the 
verge of tameness, while its music is monotonous as that of 
Pope himself. Its surprises are few; its inspiration is too 
plainly an efiect of culture ; it is pedestrian for all its airs of 
rapture ; its effect is very often the barrel-organ’s own. As for 
that other ‘chief characteristic,’ ‘felicity of expression,’ it is 
precisely what Johnson denied, and precisely what the Philis- 
tine has rejoiced in, from the first. And that is its condemna- 
tion. Both are right, of course. From Johnson’s point of view, 
those ‘solemn scenes’ that ‘ unroll’ their ‘ glittering skirts’ in 
the third strophe of Zhe Bard are merely ridiculous ; that 
‘dusky warp’ of the Fatal Sisters, whose ‘ grisly texture’ is 
‘of human entrails made,’ is merely disgusting ; that sage re- 
flection in the Ode on the Spring 
‘ How vain the ardour of the Crowd! 
the Proud, 
How indigent the Great ! '— 


How low, how little, are 


is merely commonplace. Nor even in these days of loose writ- 
ing is it easy to be out of sympathy with this critic of Gray, 
when you catch your poet in the act of talking of the ‘Attic 
warbler’ in one verse and of the unadorned ‘ cuckoo’ in the next 
—a plain and open offence against decorum ; or, remembering 
that grammar is a peculiar virtue in his sight, when you come 
upon him writing ‘averse /o,’ just as though he never had a 
college education ; or when, reflecting on his fondness for the 
superfluous, you remark the tedious quality of those dissyllabic 
epithets—inevitably iambic !—which count for so much in the 
popularity of the £/egy, and note how very inexpressive, as 
well as unnecessary, the many of them are. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it possible to dissent from the opinion of the Philistine, 
who sees in ‘ Purple tyrants vainly groan,’ and in 

‘Melancholy, silent maid 

With Zeaden eye that loves the ground,’ 

and in ‘ The insect youth are on the wing ’—to say nothing of 
‘youth at the Prow and pleasure at the Helm’ (the capitals are 
misplaced, but it really doesn’t matter), and 

‘This pencil take, whose colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year’ 
so many culminations of expression. To him ¢/at is fine writ- 
ing; that is how he would write—if he could. And the proof 
is that, intellectual ice-cream as such food appears and is, the 
Philistine has assimilated his Gray. ‘‘*And say,” added Mr. 
Swiveller, “that I was wafted here upon the pinions of Con- 
cord”’, in other words, that the writer on whom I have formed 
my style is the immortal Gray. And if you doubt it, mark, I 
pray you, the words in which I deplore the absence of Her 
whom I shall no more pledge in the Rosy, with whom I shall 
never thread the Windings of the Mazy, and who has for ever 
deprived me of the Balmy—and doubt no longer.’ 

Mr. Swiveller is not, perhaps, the best of witnesses ; but as an 
amateur of the drawing-room ballad—which owes an immense 
deal to Gray, in the beginning, and to the Sentimental Bagman, 
in whose interest that unwitting Bard appears to have written, in 
the end—he will serve. And, after all, the men on the other side 
are unscrupulous (let us call it) enough for anything. Matthew 
Arnold was a notorious master of paradox, but it is question- 
able if he were ever quite so paradoxical as when he asserted 
that Gray’s chief title to fame consisted in ‘the power and skill 
with which the evolution of his poems is conducted.’ The 
Pindaric Ode is not, of course, so rigid a form as the da//ade, 
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but it isa form ; and as Gray is (after Jonson) the one English 
writer who for centuries succeeded in getting inside that form, 
‘the power and skill’ with which he conducted ‘ the evolution of 
his poems’ are explicable on other grounds than that of genius. 
‘The least inspired of Gray’s Odes,’ says Mr. Gosse, improv- 
ing upon his Arnold, ‘has this peculiarity : that it starts from a 
point which the poet has fixed upon, covers a certain area of 
thought, which he has accurately measured, and closes inevit- 
ably at the moment when he has said all that occurs to him, 
and no more.’ Really? And is Gray alone in this excellent 
practice? And were all those that wrote verse before him 
common idiots? And are all those that have written verse 
since he departed these realms—(Qualis artifex periit /)—as 
common idiots as they? We should rather have believed that 
the quality here claimed for Gray alone had been common to 
all the great English lyrists, from Jonson and Shakespeare down- 
wards. But it appears that that is not so: that the English 
poets are a set of ignorant rhapsodists, and that a poet blocking 
out his poem—a poet, that is, knowing what he wants to say, and 
how and to what extent he is prepared to say it—is as rare in 
English letters as a painter who can make a picture according to 
paint is rare in English painting. Itis a hideous reflection, but 
‘even from the bottom of our miseries we see ome comfort 
rising.’ True, we write, Lord Tennyson among the rest, exactly 
(to use a coarse but useful colloquialism) as our bellies guide 
us. But we no longer talk of ‘fair Venus’ train’; we take no 
stock in ‘Attic warblers, and ‘sparkling bowls,’ and ‘ vermeil 
cheeks,’ and ‘dins of battle braying’; to us the ‘human en- 
trails’ are plain guts, and, if we ‘ wave a dew-bespangled wing,’ 
we do it at our peril. It is much, no doubt, to start from a 
point which you have fixed upon, and to close inevitably at the 
moment when you have said all that occurs to you, and no 
more. But it is even more to have got out of the bad habit of 
stealing other men’s gems, and setting them as our own in an 
alloy of our own. So that we can still be thankful to ‘ what- 
ever gods there be’: though Gray be a superstition among 
us, and his admirers, Mr. Swiveller’s example notwithstanding, 
be what one had rather call unscrupulous. 


SOLDIERS TWAIN 


Clyde and Strathnairn. ‘ Rulers of India.’ By Major-General 
SIR OWEN TubDOR. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


This number of the ‘ Rulers of India’ series is written as a 
parallel and a contrast. The story of the Mutiny is told in two 
parts; the northern operations partly under Clyde, and the 
southern chiefly under Strathnairn. In this way comparison is 
forced upon you, and the issue is much to the disadvantage of 
the former chief. The history of the revolt is put very briefly 
yet very well ; and there is a very useful summary of events 
(on page 40) to which the reader’s attention may be specially 
directed. Let him go through it with the map, and he will find 
that, taking Gwalior as the centre of a circle, within a radius of 
some two hundred miles you have Meerut and Delhi to the 
north-west, Lucknow and Cawnpore to the north-east, and 
Jhansi and Sagar to the south—a mere speck on the surface of 
India. As it was, the rising cost us a bitter effort ; but how 
should we have fared with the whole Peninsula in arms? That 
great districts did not rise was due to ourselves. Against an 
Oriental enemy you must be daring, instant, vigorous. Nay, 
rashness pays you better than designs the most ingenious in 
the world. ‘Tactics be damned: go straight at ’em,’ quoth 
Nelson ; and it was just in promptitude Clyde was wanting. 
For his earlier career there is nothing but praise. He was yet 
a lad when his splendid daring in the Peninsular War had 
made him famous ; and at the head of the Forty-Second he 
struck the decisive stroke at the Alma. At sixty-five he was 
called from retirement and asked when he could start for 
India. ‘To-morrow,’ he replied ; and he kept his word. He 
got to Calcutta early in August, and on the 17th (the delay 
was ominous) he began as Commander-in-Chief. Delhi was 
besieged by the British ; the Cawnpore massacre was a month 
old ; Havelock had as yet failed to relieve Lucknow; and 
Clyde conceived it to be his duty to remain at Calcutta till he 
had amassed a quantity of material, and matured a plan. It 
was in vain that he was urged to go forth and strike his 
hardest : ‘Old Take-Care,’ as the soldiers called him, was deaf 
to argument. Meanwhile Delhi surrendered, and Havelock 
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flung himself into Lucknow ; and on the 27th October Clyde 
left Calcutta fort he front. He moved forward at his leisure, 
relieved Lucknow for the second time on the 16th November, 
and then, against the advice of Havelock and Outram, aban- 
doned the position. Even when that city was finally retaken 
(and that was not till the March of next year) the main body 
of the rebels was allowed to retreat : although Outram urged 
on his commander the necessity of cutting it off, and thus 
‘securing the final pacification of Oudh’ at a stroke. And 
so the Mutiny dragged its hideous length along. 

After all, it was crushed while Clyde was Commander-in- 
Chief, and it may seem unkind to cavil about details. Let us 
leave the question there, and see after Sir Hugh Rose, as Lord 
Strathnairn then was. After restoring Indore to allegiance, he 
marched at top speed northward on Sagar, which was menaced 
by a large force. In his way was the strong fortress of Rathgar, 
which he bombarded for five days, defending his camp the while 
from attacks on flank and rear. The enemy evacuated the place 
the night before the intended assault; but Sir Hugh pursued him 
hot-foot, and slaughtered great numbers. A forced march was 
then made to Baroda, the place was taken, and Sagar relieved. 
It was now the hot season ; but Jhansi, ‘the stronghold of the 
mutineers in Central India,’ lay before him, and was reached 
by forced marches and frequent combats. It was strongly 
invested, and after a bombardment eight days long Sir Hugh 
ordered the assault. Then a relieving army, twenty thousand 
strong, under Tantia Topi, the most scientific of the rebel 
generals, appeared, was utterly routed, pursued through the 
blazing jungle (which Tantia had fired to cover his retreat), and 
dispersed with enormous loss ; and Jhansi was taken by assault 
after two days’ incessant fighting. ‘For seventeen days and 
nights our men had never taken off their clothes, nor unsaddled 
the horses of the cavalry and artillery pickets’; yet after a few 
days’ rest this band of heroes made a long march, and attacked 
the enemy at Kunch. It was magnificent work, but they suf- 
fered horribly. The heat was 110° in the shade ; the combat 
lasted from daybreak till 9 p.m. ; the general had three attacks 
of sunstroke ; many fell dead from the heat. And this is the 
way they met their fate: ‘ Take care, lads,’ said a man with 
nineteen wounds, as they lifted him, ‘and don’t shake my head, 
or it will come off.’ (Of course he was a compatriot of the re- 
nowned Mulvaney.) More forced marches brought Sir Hugh 
before Kalpi, where the junction with Lord Clyde’s army was 
effected. Dr. Arnott, the chief surgeon, now officially reported 
that if the operations were protracted for more than a few days 
the whole column would be prostrated ; yet they took Kalpi 
before they rested. And their discipline? Rose addressed 
them in a general order : ‘In hardships, in temptations, and 
in dangers you have obeyed your general, and have never left 
your ranks. You have fought against the strong, and you have 
protected the rights of the weak and defenceless, of foes 
as well as of friends. I have seen you in the heat of 
the combat preserve and place children out of harm’s way. 
This is the discipline of Christian soldiers.’ One thing re- 
mained to be done. Gwalior had fallen ; Strathnairn offered 
to retake Gwalior, and he did so. The Ranee of Jhansi, 
‘the Indian Joan of Arc,’ fell in this assault. As she lay 
dying she ordered the jewels she wore to be distributed among 
her troops. Her body was burned with great ceremony, 
and her epitaph is extant in our dispatches: ‘She was the 
bravest and best military leader of the rebels.’ The Mutiny 
died with her. We shall not recite the honours that fell to Sir 
Hugh. Nor shall we discuss, with Sir Owen, the measures 
taken for the reconstruction of our Indian military system. 
Like the rest of the book, this part is not only excellently written 
but is excellently reasoned also. 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 


Labour and Life of the People. Vol. 11. With Appendix and 
Maps. By CHARLES BooTH. London: Williams. 


Mr. Charles Booth’s colossal inquiry into the conditions of 
life in London has got the length of a second volume. Like 
its predecessor, it is a monument of research, of careful classi- 
fication, of accurate analysis. But it carries the reader not 
far forward, for it does little more than extend to London at 
large the analysis confined to the East, and in this way it 
leaves the net results of the inquiry very much where they 
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were. The outstanding fact is the predominance of the regu- 
larly employed and fairly paid, who make up no less than fifty- 
one and a-half per cent. of the population. These are the big 
battalions for whose success the existing social system has 
provided favourable conditions. Adding the middle and upper 
classes, you find the percentage in comfort to be scarce less 
than seventy. Remains thirty per cent. of poverty, not all 
black and irretrievable ; forasmuch as twenty-two per cent. 
is composed of those who, while earning little (either because 
of irregularity of employment, or because of the unremunera- 
tive quality of the work they do), by no means live from hand 
to mouth, and cannot be said to be in chronic want. 

The eight per cent. remaining are the very poor, who work 
but casually, live in surroundings physically and morally loath- 
some, cherish no ideal strong enough to induce them even to 
desire employment, and easily take to crime. Mr. Booth’s in- 
ference from the figures for East London was that this eight 
per cent. of refuse humanity must, in so far as it is criminal, be 
harried out of existence, and the remainder set apart under 
control in a community which should have as its main prin- 
ciple the observance, under pains and penalties, of a cer- 
tain minimum standard of conduct. Those of it who proved 
themselves fit might be assisted-to start the battle anew, and 
the thing itself would be kept going by the accession of them 
that failed to observe the minimum standard outside. This 
plan was mooted as an outcome of the facts as Mr. Booth 
then knew them: the all-important circumstance—the condition 
which made it better worth considering than other schemes of 
like character—being that the numbers requiring social treat- 
ment are not so great as to make it Utopian on the score of 
expense. Its other great attraction is that, restricting its in- 
terference to the minimun,, it leaves the solution of the problem 
as much as possible to the play of ordinary social forces. Mr. 
Booth found that these eight per. cent. ‘hang fatally round the 
necks of the classes above them, and especially of those just 
above them’; and this by reason of their inveterately casual 
habit. They work for a week, and they riot, or simply idle at 
street-corners, for two. They are in a way the leisured class 
among the poor, and they do not want to be anything better. 
Nothing demoralises an army so much as guerilla warfare ; 
and nothing so disorganises the labour market as intermit- 
tent competition. These eight per cent. are intermittent 
competitors with the classes just above them—classes with 
ideals and the desire for regular employment, although they are 
only fit for inferior sorts, which are worse paid. The result 
is that their scanty wage is brought still nearer the vanishing 
point by competition on the one hand and irregularity of em- 
ployment on the other: what is taken from them going, of 
course, to the maintenance of an eight per cent. which is ‘in- 
dustrially valueless as well as socially pernicious.’ The elimi- 
nation of this eight per cent.—of all those who fall below a 
recognised standard—from the field of competition would 
simply leave the residuum to struggle with the normal condi- 
tions of life and work: a struggle in which, as Mr. Booth’s 
inquiry proves, they would be able to hold their own. Mr. 
Booth finds his position unchanged at the end of his second 
volume. As himself remarks, the ‘extension of the area of 
inquiry from East London to the whole of London has enlarged 
the wilderness of figures, but has not done much to make the 
path more clear.’ The eight per cent. of waste is still the 
dominant factor. 

Like its predecessor, this volume is enriched by a number of 
special chapters ; and perhaps the most interesting at the pre- 
sent moment is that which deals with the influx into London. 
Mr. Booth has endeavoured to reach approximately the causes 
of the process of rural depopulation by analysing the particulars 
regarding some five hundred deserters from a single village ; 
and his results are striking enough in their way. The country 
village is deadly dull—the silence of decay hangs over it- 
There are no cottage industries : the loom, the spinning-wheel, 
the straw-plait, are no more ; the very saw-pit is filling up with 
rubbish, for the carpenter buys his timber ready cut ; half the 
farmers are bankrupt, and cannot or will not give more than 
ten or eleven shillings for a week’s work ; and there is no work 
whereby the women and the boys can supplement this miser- 
able stipend. Now, London is the ‘ paradise of boys’ labour’; 
women can always add their quota to the household income ; 
so that it is small wonder if all the brighter boys go town- 
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wards, once their eyes are opened to the fact that there their 
labour will fetch at least twice that they can make at home. 
It is small wonder, too, if they do not regret the change, but 
rather induce their brothers and sisters to follow them. They 
live better, and they often rise. Mr. Booth chronicles one 
very remarkable instance of a countryman who did well in 
town, and whose little house at Blackwall became a centre 
for the lads who flocked to London from his native village 
to emulate his example. He found them places, or helped 
them to find places ; and when at last he retired to his native 
village (where living was cheaper than in town) he was care- 
ful to leave behind him another self-made villager to help the 
young fellows as before. It is no pottering reform of land- 
tenure or of local government which will stem the rush town- 
wards caused by real economic advantages like these ; and Mr. 
Booth is chary of opinion, and charier still of propounding 
schemes. He is more concerned as yet with statement than 
with solution. But the information he is collecting is incom- 
parably accurate and full, and must help to expose the mis- 
chievous irrelevancy of such bursts of hysteria as that one so 
profitably organised by the other Booth. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS 


Balladen und Romanzen. Selected and Arranged, with Notes 
and Literary Introduction, by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of German Literature in King’s College, London. 
London : Macmillan. 

’Tis a far cry from Wolfram von Eschenbach to Hans Sachs, 
a farther from Hans Sachs to Goethe and Schiller ; but the 
astonishing thing about it is that during these two long inter- 
vals the German Muse was fast asleep. More: no popular 
ballads (at least none above chapbook standard) gave any 
indication that she would ever wake. Scotland is a landrich in 
ballad and song, and in Scotland also there were great stretches 
of illiteracy. After Blind Harry came a long silence broken 
by Drummond of Hawthornden, and after Drummond there 
are no great voices heard (for Thomson does not count) 
till Burns and Scott set the echoes of the world calling. In 
Scotland, though, the ballad-makers and the popular song- 
writers were ever at work ; while in Germany, if popular songs 
there were, of two things one: either they were worthless, or 
they have been despised and forgotten. The poets found little 
material in them, at any rate ; and in a representative book of 
German ballads Professor Buchheim finds room for nothing 
older than Burger and Lenore. In the ancestry of this famous 
ballad (a constant source of art all Europe over) a Hanoverian 
Volkslied has some place; but Professor Bbuchheim is justified in 
calling Burger original, for he admits but little more than that you 
may trace the dominant idea of Lenore to some root in heathen 
Germany. It was the Aedigues that fired the German ballad- 
monger; and that it did so is probably its greatest achievement. 
To be the parent-stock not only of Lenore but of £r/ Konig 
and Ver Taucher, to say nothing of Uhland and Chamisso, is 
in effect, to have made an epoch. Spenser has set many a 
man a-rhyming, but his influence may scarce compare to the 
good bishop’s. The Xeligues came to the Germans, and lo! a 
model and a standard : a model they followed, and a standard 
they surpassed. In truth, there is scarce anything in the whole 
history of letters so direct, so immediate, so fraught with 
achievement. The debt was to some extent repaid when Lenore 
taught Walter Scott that his life’s work was to have to do with 
letters and not with law. 

Professor Buchheim’s is a collection of nearly all that is best 
between Birger and our own time. He has of course omitted 
some that one would have wished to find ; but it were stupid as 
well as ungrateful to quarrel with him on that account. All 
the great ballads are here ; and it were worth any man’s while 
to learn German only to read him from cover to cover. He 
has not restricted his selection to ballads pure and simple, and 
he has done well, for then he would have had to omit Heine’s 
Berg-Idylle and a great deal more. The latest are to seek : 
there is no Scheffel, no Baumbach ; but Freiligrath is well 
represented, and so are Griin, Felix Dahn, Heyse, Mosenthal 
(by his pleasant Fung/rau im Scharfenstein). Professor 

3uchheim’s introduction is interesting, learned, and appre- 

ciative. His notes, too, are the more admirable in that his 
difficulty must have been one not of discovery (for the Germans 
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are fond of writing about their poets) but selection. The little 
book may be heartily commended to all them that love good 
verse and have a knowledge of the tongue that Luther spake ; 
for nowhere else will they get so much that is characteristic of 
German literature at its best, and in few languages would they 
be able to get so much of the sort that is good. 


APOSTLES OF LIBERTY 


The Story of the Filibusters. By J. J. ROCHE. The 
‘Adventure’ Series. London: Unwin. 

This is among the more deserving numbers of a deserving 
series. Though but little over thirty years old, the story of the 
filibusters of Central America is hereby admirably preserved 
from the quicksand of oblivion. Ina record of adventure, dis- 
cussions as to wrong and right are inessential, while as to the 
bravery of these dare-devils there can be no question. And it 
is as well that this should be brought home to their mother- 
country, which, in default of heroism, bestows her worship on 
the dollar, and delights to honour the speculator, forgetting 
that himself is filibuster in everything save the endangering 
of his skin. From the many works already in existence, 
from contemporary journalism, from official documents, and 
from the lips of living comrades in certain of these disastrous 
adventures, Mr. Roche has compiled a book abounding in 
anecdote and interest. Filibuster, the person, is Spanish; or 
is akin perhaps to the freebooter with his Dutch v/y-doat; or 
is possibly reminiscent of the followers of Dominique de 
Gourgues, who sailed in 1567 from Finisterre, or Finibuster, 
in France. Filibuster, the person, is defined as ‘ the citizen or 
subject of any country, who makes war upon a state with which 
his own is at peace, with intent to overrun and occupy it, and 
not merely for the piratical ends of rapine and plunder,’ even 
as Cortez and Houston, the Norsemen of still earlier times, and 
the buccaneers until they degenerated into pirates. Mr. Roche 
deals chiefly with Mexico, Nicaragua, and Cuba, the career 
of Walker supplying by far the greater part of his material. 
In every instance the leading idea of the filibusters was to be 
apostles of liberty : which accounts for their choice of coun- 
tries, rich by nature and finely situate, but sunk into help- 
less lethargy by reason of misgovernment and intermarriage 
between Spaniard and native. The issue was invariably dis- 
aster and death to the adventurers ; but upon the countries 
themselves—save perhaps in the case of Cuba—their beneficent 
effect cannot be doubted. It is said of the filibusters of 1850-60 
that they were the pick of California, herself the pick of 
the world. They were men ‘who deemed no crime, or curse, 
or vice as dark as that of cowardice.’ Their weapons were 
rifle and revolver ; their whole armour a prodigious trust in 
their leaders and themselves ; and in the first battle of Rivas 
(you read) ten men charged and captured a battery manned by 
over a hundred Costa-Ricans. Henningsen, a name only second 
to Walker, tells how he overheard two greasy privates disput- 
ing over readings in AZschylus and Euripides ; and saw men 
marching, with a compound-fractured arm in splints, and using 
the other for pistol or rifle. With a broken thigh, or a wound 
preventing removal, they would shoot themselves to avoid 
capture ; and had the supply of such stuff been unlimited there 
is no doubt but Walker's presidency of Nicaragua might have 
endured for years. But his successors declined upon a sort of 
blackguardly adventurers—in the present sense of the word ; 
and the defection of these, as soon as they realised the life before 
them, infected the remainder with cowardice. Now, Walker’s 
ulterior object was to establish a slave empire south of the 
United States ; and with the Black Belt in full working order 
it is hard to condemn his ambition. And we can agree 
with Laurence Oliphant (himself within an ace of turning fili- 
buster), who wrote in 1860 that Great Britain opposed and 
thwarted Walker’s scheme through ‘no mere considerations 
of morality’ but through a mistaken notion of self-interest : 
weakening thereby that Southern cause she afterwards pro- 
moted. Mr. Roche’s bosom still harbours a feeling of resent- 
ment against Britain (with her war-ship ‘ within a day’s sail of 
anywhere’), especially because her Captain Salmon surrendered 
Walker to Honduras and certain death. Equally bitter is he 
against the United States, where in 1857 the influence of 
Vanderbilt and Wall Street was already insidious enough to 
achieve Walker’s overthrow in Nicaragua. And indeed to 
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any one with a native turn for filibustering the conduct of both 
countries seems reprehensible enough. 

Of scarce less interest is the story of Raousset-Boulbon 
in Mexico between ’52 and ’54, and of his various predeces- 
sors. It is marked by the same splendid endurance, the same 
immitigable daring ; but nobody had Walker’s run of luck. 
One of these Primitives, the famous David Crockett—of Ten- 
nessee : ‘hunter, soldier, Congressman, unique in history ’— 
tells his own story at the end of the present volume. In fact, 
the print being smaller, this abridgment of his autobiography 
is probably equal in length to Mr. Roche’s compilation. In 
style the twain are different exceedingly : the Colonel telling 
his adventures with a kind of rough humour, a bearish frivolity, 
while his editor, an adept in Irish oratory, indulges in the 
practice of an overpowering eloquence. We note that the 
story of the deaths of Crockett and of his friend Colonel Bowie 
(whose name will surely survive until America be tame as 
Bloomsbury) that is told at the end of the book differs con- 
siderably from the account given on its seventeenth page. 


THE DECAY OF HUMOUR 
in a Canadian Canoe. By BARRY PAIN. London: Henry. 


Humour, like poetry, must be exquisite or it is intolerable. 
No mean is permissible. You may be an indifferent geographer, 
cricketer, or politician, and still win the respect of your fellows ; 
you can live down as many religious or historical heresies as 
you please to cherish; but you may neither make a bad quip 
nor turn a clumsy verse. And yet humour is as common as 
morality, though well-nigh all sense of it is lost. Long since it 
was done to death by the professional humourist, who will out- 
rage proportion to pack a column with his threadbare gibes. 
He were as wise to demand that you eat only cream tarts. What 
real humourist was ever a funny man? Fielding, Dickens, 
Thackeray—the classics, in fact—could melt to tears as well as 
tickle to laughter. They did not put on the cap and bells: so 
that their gaiety, being never impertinent and having the one 
essential, relief, was always delightful. But the classics are 
dead, and there are left us Mr. Burnand and the Americans. 
Nowadays you may buy humour in weekly or daily instalments ; 
and what wonder if it be sorry stuff? You may acquire the 
trick by recipe, or fit it on like a ready-made suit. Cultivate 
contrast, as the great twin brothers, Mr. O. Wilde and the 
Mark Twain of Zhe Tramp Abroad, have cultivated it, and 
henceforth it is yours to dazzle the world with obvious epigram 
or to tickle the midriff of the Philistine with antics as of a 
blasphemous bagman. 

Little enough is attractive in the professional humourist, yet 
he seems to have captivated Mr. Barry Pain, who, being a 
singularly apt pupil, has learned all the tricks of the trade. 
Mark Twain (the unregenerate Cheap Tripper, not the Missis- 
sippi Pilot), Max Adeler, the wits of Zhe Sporting Times, Mr. 
Burnand (that master of verbal degradation), have been his 
earnest study. Now and again he follows worthier gods, and 
you get an echo of Lewis Carroll, the one man of genius during 
the last twenty years who has redeemed nonsense from con- 
tempt. ‘“‘ The young man would have preferred to have driven 
the cows to pasture, and to have made wreaths of buttercups 
to twine in his beautiful hair.” *“ Had he beautiful hair?” asked 
Erato softly. “ N-no; that was the difficulty,” answered Euterpe.’ 
Here is an obvious specimen of the Carrolline mapa mpocdoxiay, 
but the thing itself has been so admirably done that imitation 
is impertinent. Then, /x a Canadian Canoe is packed full of 
verbal puns. ‘The main distinction between the two is that 
the Dipsomaniac accounts for most of the rum, and the Philan- 
thropist is mostly rum in his accounts.’ What can condone so 
silly an outrage upon words as this? On another page is an 
elaborate play on P.N.O. and P.T.O., and the most sympathetic 
reader cannot but bring himself up with a shudder before the 
following paragraph : ‘ Then the doctors prescribed coral, and 
she took any amount of coral. She would have taken in a reef ; 
but the auctioneer was away for his Easter holidays, and conse- 
quently there were no sales. So she took in washing instead.’ 
In all this fooling there is no element of freshness. It was 
worked off long before Mr. Pain was born, and will delight 
countless generations after his has passed away. The motley 
ill suits his figure, especially as it is only old clothes. 

But his humour is the more deplorable because it is like to 
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obscure his very real and personal talent. For though his book 
be ruined by ill-starred puns and indiscreet Paséiches, it is full 
of the promise of better things. He has a pretty turn for satire, 
with a gift of cynicism which only needs cultivation. His Zeus 
and Co. are excellently found, and, if they had been handled 
without the afterthought of an undergraduate journal, would 
have been creations after their kind. Nor is he deficient in 
fancy, and Zhe Celestial Grocery is as whimsical as it is fresh. 
Bill is in yet another vein, and proves that Mr. Pain can handle 
the squalor of reality ; while the last half of Zhe Girl and the 
Beetle, the best of the book, suggests a certain comprehension 
of character. But even this is spoiled by a dozen pages of 
inapposite gibery. Mr. Pain actually stoops to the tiresome 
artifice of extracting fun from the parade of sham scientific 
terms. ‘The noise is caused,’ he writes, ‘by the friction of a 
transversely striated elevation on the posterior border of the 
hinder coxa against the hinder margin of the octabulum.’ How 
many a time and oft this poor old bogie has done duty we know 
not, but we have no desire to see his weather-beaten brow 
again. However, ‘comic copy’ and its worship pass away ; 
and Mr. Pain, who has an eye to see and a hand to write, will 
some day forget that he was ever a professional humourist, and 
will tackle fiction with never a thought of how well he looks in 
cap and bells. 


THE GOOD DRAB POET 


The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
London: Warne. 

At this time it is not to be denied that Walt Whitman is the 
greatest poet of the States. Though technical defects of the 
most serious sort ‘surge multitudinous’ throughout his work, 
often to its utter defacement, he has turned out matter which, 
his convention being granted, can only be treated as belonging 
to the very highest and most imaginative order. In the same 
way, Longfellow must be recognised as a good deal more than 
the most accomplished maker of verses. But the winds come to 
him from the fields of sleep more often than from the country 
of Romance. Where he is the most distinguished, and Whit- 
man the strongest, Whittier may be taken as the most repre- 
sentative. In him the vices of contemporary American verse 
are rampant. He has the fluent imitativeness which informs 
the work of all the young men and the maidens who play the 
pe to Rossetti and Browning in the uninspired pages 
of Harper and of Scribner, although he imitates to better pur- 
pose. But he is no less provincial than they. He can spin 
out page after page upon the glories of Melvin Water, upon 
the shore of Narragansett ‘from Kingston Head to Montauk 
Light,’ upon ‘Sanctekantacket’s isle of sand,’ upon places 
‘where rolls the Kennebec his flood’ and upon ‘ the green isles 
of Casco Bay.’ Nor does he use these names for their plastic 
significance : they are attached to some valley or stream which 
owes its interest to legends of little importance in their con- 
nection with the workings of human destiny. Consequently 
‘tis but rarely that he handles them in the grand fashion—the 
fashion of Scott and Hugo and Tennyson. He has written a 
multitude of parochial odes, a pile of addresses to persons no 
civilised creature ever heard of. ‘ He would keep on Yankee 
hills immortal sheep,’ and his characters for ever ‘ hold dreamy 
tryst around the local huckleberry pond.’ Rarely he leaves the 
land of ‘ hackmatack and pine’: even in his criticism, for who 
but an American were capable of 


‘ Yet still the muse of pastoral walks with us 
While Hosea Biglow sings, our new Theocritus ’ ? 


‘Theocritus’—in connection with the crab-apple style and 
diction of Hosea Biglow—is quite of the Yankee brand. And 
his reference is even more amusing to a girl who has become 
‘classic, or well-nigh so, in Harriet Stowe’s romance.’ 

The author of a very scrappy and altogether unsatisfactory 
‘ prefatory note’ to this edition seems to think that Whittier 
was first and chiefly influenced by Burns. There is scarce a 
line that recalls Burns in the compass of well-nigh six hundred 
pages. Mogg Megone is imitated directly, and sometimes 
successfully, from Scott. But the story is not well told. Again 
and again its current is stayed while the poet climbs a rock 
and translates the local Baedeker into verse. The fault is 
more annoying in the Bridal of Pennacook, where Words- 
worth at his prosiest is the ‘moon of his desire.’ Snow-Bound 
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and Zhe Tent on the Beach just fall short of being really 
notable poetry. In the former the sentiment and vision 
are excellent, the verse moves easily, and the narrative goes 
straightforwardly to its conclusion : the latter is more experi- 
mental, but it cannot be called either commonplace or dull. 
After this publication the crisis came which ruined Whittier 
as a poet and stablished his reputation upon a rock. There 
is no doubt that the conviction which led him to employ his 
art in the service of Abolition was altogether creditable to 
himself. He writes : 


‘Oh, not of choice, for themes of public wrong, 
I leave the green and pleasant paths of song. 
More dear to me some song of private worth, 
Some homely idy] of my native North.’ 


Yet it was not as if he had known anything of the facts and 
circumstance of slavery in the Southern States. You cannot 
read either Zhe Panorama or The Voices of Freedom and doubt 
it was the abstract notion, joined—probably—to exaggerated 
second-hand accounts of the imaginary horrors of slavery, 
which stirred the bile and turned the sympathies of this genial 
man into venomous malignity. A passage in Zhe Panorama 
(modelled very closely upon Crabbe, yet one of the best things 
Whittier ever did) shows how conventional—conventional as 
Lowell’s own !—is Whittier’s notion of slavery, how it is based 
upon a folk-lore of lies, among which Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
only the most monumental : 


‘ A village straggling in loose disarray 
Of vulgar newness, premature decay, 
A‘tavern, crazy with its whisky brawls, 
With ‘‘ Slaves at Auction !"’ 
Without, surrounded by a motley crowd, 


garnishing its walls, 


The shrewd-eyed salesman, garrulous and loud... 
Yet never scrupling, with a filthy jest, 

To sell the infant from its mother’s breast, 

Break through all ties of wedlock, home and kin, 
Yield shrinking girlhood up to greybeard sin ; 

Sell all the virtues with his human stock, 

The Christian graces on his altar block.’ 


Then followed a torrent of such journalism in rhyme as the 
Hunters of Men and Lines Written for the Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the First of August at Milton—wild wails ‘all about 
nothing,’ and songs without number ‘ of private worth.’ They 
were succeeded by the scarce-readable Songs of Labour and 
Songs of War-Ttme, by more legends, and by a multitude which 
no man can number of miscellaneous poems. Amongst these 
you get Skipper Jreson and Barbara Frietchie, the over-rated 
Maud Miiller, Vesta (a beautiful threnody on a child), the 
spirited Henchman, and The Sisters (his nearest approach to 
the tone and temper of romance) : each of them showing darkly 
the artist that was lost when Whittier abandoned the serious 
pursuit of poetry for what at best is glib newspaper verse : 
‘My palace is the people's hall, 
The ballot-box my throne.’ 


More and more didactic has he become. In his earlier days, as 
beseems a Quaker, he held that ‘ The liberal range of art should 
be The breadth of Christian liberty.’ But he was not yet stricken 
in years when he wrote Valuation, which reads like a parody on 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s Father William : 


‘ The old Squire said, as he stood by his gate, 
And his neighbour the Deacon went by, 

‘¢ In spite of my bank-stock and real estate, 
You are better off, Deacon, than I."’’ 


As his editor beautifully and profoundly remarks, ‘ He is a moral 
and religious poet ; no mother need hesitate to place his poems 
in her daughter’s hands. Never was an exceptionable line writ- 
ten by John Greenleaf Whittier.’ And not many that are ex- 
ceptional. Yet often there is a tenderness and a grace in the 
sentiment he expresses that cannot but please, though its charm 
be far removed from the charm of verse. He is not, and he 
would never have been, a great poet ; yet had he not put his 
art out to service instead of serving her as his only mistress, he 
might have done sterling work. To many, of course, it is better 
that he should thus have failed ; and Whittier’s rank in the 
public estimation only shows how little the mob, especially the 
middle-class American mob, knows or cares to know about 
literature. 
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BLIND GUIDES 


Modern Humanists. By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Outlooks from the New Standpoint. By ERNEST BELFORT 
Bax. London: Sonnenschein. 

Both these booklings are the work of Superior Persons, hold- 
ing the world in the hollow of their right hands, and seeing 
(after the manner of Superior Persons) that it is not at all 
good. Their mission is to put things in general to rights: Mr. 
Robertson by means of neo-Malthusianism and a graduated 
income-tax ; Mr. Bax by means of free marriage and the Social 
Revolution. Mr. Robertson has read a great deal, and—within 
certain restricted modes—has thought a great deal likewise ; 
for not otherwise could he have written these essays on Carlyle, 
John Stuart Mill, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and 
Spencer. All are clever, but all are spoiled by Superior- 
Personism. Mr. Robertson has no conception of truth apart 
from logical consistency, and, moreover, is a materialist of the 
most rabbinical type. The idea that his logic may not always 
be a sound test of the truth is as remote from his mind as the 
notion that he could ever be mistaken in his use of it. The 
result is a presumption and a self-consciousness which are 
neither edifying nor amusing. Carlyle and Arnold and Mill 
and the rest were victims of heredity, the sport of tempera- 
ment—above all, the slaves of fallacies ludicrously clear in the 
eyes of Superior Persons. For the first, he achieved a mass 
of contradictions, and is but a monument of misgoverned 
earnestness ; Mill was a ‘deliberate expounder’ of ‘ bankrupt 
sophismns’ borrowed from the Wealth of Nations, itself ‘a per- 
petual see-saw of fallacies’; and so on, and so on. 

But the main issue upon which all these false prophets misled 
their disciples regards religion. Either they insisted on the 
existence of God—a state of mind for which Mr. Robertson has 
nothing but contempt—or they committed the signal folly, in 
respect of the Deity and His worship, of refraining from that 
exuberance of neologistic irreverence himself appropriates to the 
discussion of such subjects. When Mr. Robertson has his way 
there will be no English but the Jargoneer’s, and ‘ God-ism’ will 
be finally abased beneath the feet of the Goddess of Reason. It 
will be the occasion, no doubt, of ‘a pleasant pageant,’ as Mr. 
Bax describes the gamesome proceedings of the 2oth Bru- 
maire, in his partial memoir of that mischievous madman, the 
‘Orator of the Human Race, and Representative of the Op- 
pressed Sovereign Peoples of Mankind’; and at the same time 
Mr. Bax will put an end to the Deceased Wife’s Sister contro- 
versy by abolishing monogamy, and leaving things to ‘ the free 
initiative of individuals.’ Moreover, everybody is to be made 
an adept in ‘practical Malthusianism’: probably under State 
supervision, when South Kensington will be found useful at 
last. The law court is to disappear, together with the bar- 
rister and the judges (‘outwardly venerated in a revolting 
medizval fashion’) ; and there is to be no more landlordism nor 
Toryism—especially ‘ Toryism’ of the kind expressed of late 
in the readiness of respectable people to serve as special con- 
stables ; for, like all superior sociologists, Mr. Robertson detests 
‘backbone.’ The criminal shall be coaxed from crime, and 
lovely woman is to have her fling. In a word, the strong shall 
have their right arms bound (if not cut off), lest in using them 
they hurt the weak ; and their goodlier impulses shall be exter- 
minated, lest they wipe out the Superior Person. For Messrs. 
Robertson and Belfort Bax have jargonned it ; and what are 
sanity and good English that they should prevail against the 
likes of these ? 


FICTION 


The Trial of Parson Finch (London: Ward and Downey), 
by Somerville Gibney, is a novel of incident—varied, exciting, 
improbable, sensational incident ; but the characters are vague, 
shadowy, irrational, and the grammar is knock-kneed. ’Tis 
pity ; for Mr. Gibney has a luxuriant, if an untrained, imagina- 
tion, and with a little more care of his men and women and a 
little more trouble over his proof-sheets he might have made it 
a good thing. Parson Finch, like ‘der arme alte Konig’ of 
Heine’s verse, married a young wife. The old story— 

‘Es klingt so siiss, es klingt so triib’— 
is repeated, with this variation, that while the other man is 
killed the erring wife dies in her bed. The plot is all about 
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who killed Cock Robin—his name is Bassett—and the puzzle 
is to find out the murderer. Parson Finch is suspected by 
his son; his son’s future father-in-law is suspected by the 
heroine, his daughter: and Parson Finch’s son is himself sus- 
pected by the police, in consequence of which he is tried and 
condemned. A child could ‘spot’ the real murderer, but the 
police are notoriously unintelligent in novels ; and here area 
solicitor and a barrister also who seem (though it is perhaps 
hardly fair to judge, their appearance being flitting) to have 
escaped from some home for idiots. With much to exasperate 
and exhaust the patient reader, Parson Finch succeeds all the 
same in retaining a capacity for being read. 

John Web's End (London : Remington), by Francis Adams, 
is the story of an Australian bushranger. He is driven to war 
against society by a series of misfortunes, the first of which is 
that he is born the son of a most ill-tempered convict. But 
the father, too, was marked down by Fate, for, being innocent 
of the crime for which he suffered, he was not unnaturally 
soured thereby. On the whole it is not a cheerful book, and 
Mr. Adams has several things to learn ere he shall tell you 
even a dismal story well. For one thing, he ought to know 
that in England ‘magistrates’ never had the power of sending 
prisoners to penal servitude even for a first offence so heinous 
as that of stealing a silk pocket-handkerchief. As for Don 
Juan Carter’s love-making, ’tis after the fashion of Zola, but 
even more dour geois, more instinct with essential vulgarity. It 
isa pity. In the hands of an artist John Webb might have 
won a niche in literature. He has something of the Titan 
about him. Buta vulgar Titan! That will never do. 

Picture to thyself, gentle reader, a tremendous castle away in 
the wild moorlands of Marlshire, with keep, donjons, unused 
wings, underground passages, and a Green Lady by way of 
ghost, and thou hast acquired a certain knowledge of Thellu- 
son’s Chace, wherein it was fated that A Fair Free-lance 
(London : Routledge) should pass her fair and evil life. The 
Thellusons—no connection whatsoever with any mere modern 
mercantile persons of that name—are a family of archaic origin, 
and retain through the rolling centuries the Early English 
idiosyncrasies of their race. They marry—not as the world 
would have them but—as they please; they also drink to ex- 
cess ; they keep a pack of bloodhounds, and Oswald Thel- 
luson, the reigning squire, also indulges in the luxuries of a 
foster-brother and a second wife. This latter, a radiant and 
evil-minded being—believed to be a Russian—has set her heart 
on acquiring the Thelluson estates for herself and her child, 
though the squire is blessed with two children by his first 
wife : Madoc, a drunken weakling, and Nesta, an angel of light. 
When it is mentioned that Madame Hinda—for so she is called 
—is a daughter of Abraham, and is already married to a Hebrew 
gentleman when she meets the squire; that the Hebrew 
gentleman escapes from Siberia, whither she had contrived his 
despatch ; that one of the bloodhounds goes opportunely mad 
and bites the foster-brother ; and that the squire, who has a 
morbid horror of ghosts, is perpetually seeing what he believes 
to be the Green Lady, it will become apparent that the materials 
abound which are requisite and necessary for the construction 
of the regulation melodramatic romance. Those who take 
such books seriously will call it rubbish, with impossible people 
and an improbable plot. But what of that? It is readable: 
for the time, is exciting. And at this season, that patron of 
letters, the British Public, is much on steamboats and in rail- 
way trains. 

The ‘ go’ which characterises Sir Gilbert Campbell’s story 
is wanting in Darre/l’s Dream (London : Ward and Downey) ; 
and not even the final triumph of simple good over ingenious 
evil makes the other improbabilities sufficiently impressive to 
be interesting to any but the very young. Strange things do 
happen every now and then : stranger things even than those 
experienced in both waking and sleeping moments by Mr. 
Richard Darrell; but the mere narration of these is not enough. 
In another sense than that presumably intended by the author 
this is indeed ‘an unexplained romance.’ A better piece of 
work is A Fatal Request (London : Warne), whereof the moral 
seems to be that you should not carry firearms in a railway 
train. The motif is novel and ingenious; the plot, too, is 
developed with considerable skill. And if the reader bravely 
refrain from looking at the end he will find his reward in a 
condition of puzzledom enduring till the author’s own good. 
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time for enlightenment has arrived. Many people, it is notori- 
ous, look on the reading of a novel as a problem, or rather as 
a match wherein their brains are pitted against the author’. 
They care not for the pawns nor for the moves the player 
makes. Their only interest is in forecasting—from their ex- 
perience of other novels—the issue of the game. Here for 
once it will be safe to put one’s money on the author. 

Rolf Boldrewood is getting too didactic. Let him forget 
to preach, and he may give as good a story as Robbery Under 
Arms; but, an if he continue simply to sing the praises of 
Australia as the working-man’s paradise, the readers he has be- 
trayed will turn and rend him. A Sydney-Side Saxon (London: 
Macmillan) is worse in this respect than anything he has done. 
It is rather a book to be pushed by emigration societies than a 
book to be read by them that love letters and delight in adven- 
ture. And this is a pity, for the thing has its good points. 
\s it is, you must simply take it as a fairly truthful though 
somewhat rose-coloured picture of life in Australia. Only, if 
the rose-colour be as true in the Australian scenes as the drab 
is in the English, then is it not so very truthful neither. The 
pigeon-English conversations with bushmen make the un- 
initiate long for foot-notes or a glossary. Does the ordinary 
reader know what ‘quambi’ means? We don’t. 
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time for enlightenment has arrived. Many people, it is notori- 
ous, look on the reading of a novel as a problem, or rather as 
a match wherein their brains are pitted against the author's. 
They care not for the pawns nor for the moves the player 
makes. Their only interest is in forecasting—from their ex- 
perience of other novels—the issue of the game. Here for 
once it will be safe to put one’s money on the author. 

Rolf Boldrewood is getting too didactic. Let him forget 
to preach, and he may give as good a story as Robbery Under 
Arms; but, an if he continue simply to sing the praises of 
Australia as the working-man’s paradise, the readers he has be- 
trayed will turn and rend him. A Sydney-Side Saxon (London: 
Macmillan) is worse in this respect than anything he has done. 
It is rather a book to be pushed by emigration societies than a 
book to be read by them that love letters and delight in adven- 
ture. And this is a pity, for the thing has its good points. 
\s it is, you must simply take it as a fairly truthful though 
somewhat rose-coloured picture of life in Australia. Only, if 
the rose-colour be as true in the Australian scenes as the drab 
is in the English, then is it not so very truthful neither. The 
pigeon-English conversations with bushmen make the un- 
initiate long for foot-notes or a glossary. Does the ordinary 
reader know what ‘quambi’ means? We don’t. 
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